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A Way Out 


An Experiment In The Seventh and Eighth Grade Homemaking Departments. 


N the spring of 1931, in an endeavor to 
help meet the emergency of decreased 
funds, the department of home- 
making volunteered to try out a plan of 


sche Tt | 


having the girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades furnish their own food materials 
for classes in cooking. For many years 
the girls had been supplying their own 
materials for classes in sewing; the hoys 
had been accustomed to paying for the 
manual 


they use in training 


Practicability, rather than prin- 


materials 
classes. 

ciple, seemed to account for the accepted 
food materials 


policy of furnishing the 


for the classes in cooking, 

What Difficulties Have Been Encountered? 
Perhaps the reader's first reaction is, 

“It can’t be done.” What, then, are some 

of the problems or difficulties which have 


been encountered in this plan which is 
now in its fourth year? Three persons 

the pupil, the parent, the teacher—must 
be taken into account in considering the 
problem. First, let us consider the girl's 
part. She, no doubt, forth the 
greatest effort to make the plan a_suc- 
She it is who must expend time 


puts 


cess, 
home in assembling and 
She it 
is who must bring the materials to the 


and energy at 


packing the necessary materials. 
school kitchen, And she it is who must 
make the effort. of 
product to the home. 


getting the finished 
You may be think 
ing now, “Can girls be depended upon to 
make such 
Without the cooperation of the parent 


a sacrifice?” 


the problem would be increasingly dif- 
It is not a mat- 
food 


budget since the foods are prepared at 


ficult and less successful. 


ter of additional expense in’ the 


the actual cost of the materials and are 
taken back to the home in quantity suf 
family. But the 
girl who does not participate in kitchen 


ficient for the whole 


activities at home must have some help 
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in assembling the materials. Fortunately, 


there is a reasonable assurance that only 


a small number of our girls would be 
greatly dependent upon such help from 
the parent. An investigation entitled, “.\ 


survey of the home activities of upper 
grade girls” made in this department. in 
1931 shows that ninety per cent of our 
girls do help in preparing meals at home. 


And 


nificance of the plan? 


for the teacher, what is the sig- 
For the teacher it 
means very careful planning in advance 
as well as individual attention to each and 
every product in the making. It is not a 
mass instruction or wholesale 
The 


or batches of fudge made at any one time 


case of 


production. number of cakes, pies 


is naturally limited to the number of 


preparations to which any one teacher can 
give individual attention in a short period 


of time. 


What Effort Has the School Made to 
Meet the Difficulties? 


time the recipe is presented, 


At the 
which is a week before the actual prep 


aration, suitable types of particular in 


gredients are discussed at length. Girls 


are very eager to know why some ma 


n certain 


terials are more. satisfactory 


preparations. They, therefore, ask many 
questions, but it remains for the teacher 
some of the She 


to foresee difficulties 


must anticipate, for example, that some 
mother will send expensive butter as the 
fat to be used in a girl's first pastry les 
that 
pensive apples to be made into sauce 


son, or she will send the most ex 


For the first few lessons it is well to 


prepare something which calls very 


few ingredients, possibly only two ol 


three, which can be packed with little dif- 


ficulty. To the great advantage of all 


concerned will be a discussion of types 


of satisfactory containers for packing 


dry, wet and fat materials. Incidentally 
this discussion can be correlated with the 
subject of packing lunches——the principles 


ire similar. Such a discussion should in- 


clude also a study of types of satisfactory 
utensils for baking the various doughs 
and batters as well as satisfactory con 
tainers for taking home hot products. 


For several vears the’ homemaking 


classes for 8B and 8A girls were sched- 
uled to meet from 1:00 to 2:15 p.m., once 


i week. Such a program necessitated the 


storage of finished products in lockers or 


homerooms until 3:30 pan. That problem 


has now been eliminated by meeting these 
groups during the last period of the 
school day, thus permitting girls to take 


prepared foods from the school kitchen 


direct to the home. Such an arrangement 
has proved more satisfactory for the pu 


pil, the home and the school 


A vreat effort is made to spare the 
girls any unnecessary expenditure of time 
and energy in the assembly and trans 
portation of materials. If there to be 
i change in program, the girls are wu 


formed in advance, whenever possible, so 


that disappointment does not ensue. It 


is not difficult to see the possible ettect 
of such a disappointment upon an adol- 


escent girl who may be very sensitive to 


the criticism of parents who may be tn 
tolerant of school interruptions. Such 
lisappointments and = consequent com 


plaints did occur early in our experiment 


but are now practically eliminated, due to 
understanding and cooperation 
When mother knows that Mary is 


bringing home an apple pie for dinner on 
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Wednesday she will add to Mary’s en- 
joyment and satisfaction if she will plan 
her dinner accordingly. Even daddy has 
been known to get in on this plan, for 


this remark has been made, “Daddy’s 
counting on this devil’s food cake; it’s 
got to be good.” Another remark, fre- 
quently made, is something like this, 
“Mother won’t be at home tonight. I 
have to get dinner. I’m glad I have this 
dessert. But what else shall I have?” 


Who could wish for a more practical sit- 
uation for the teaching of menu making? 
A lively takes food 
values, calories, combinations, cost 
are the topics that just naturally present 
artificiality 


discussion place; 


these 
themselves. There is no 
about it and no need to search for a means 
of stimulating interest. 


What Foods Shall Be Prepared? 


One of the bases for the selection of 
the foods to be prepared was a survey 
made in this department in 1932 entitled, 
“A survey of the home interests of upper 
grade In this the 
girls were asked to make a list of the 
things pertaining to homemaking that they 
to learn during the current 

The section the data 
garding the preparation of food showed 


girls.” investigation 


wanted 

semester. of re- 
that nearly ninety per cent of the girls 
wanted to make a pie; nearly seventy per 
cent wanted to make a cake; a very large 


number wanted to make candy. Of out- 
standing interest is the fact that there 
was one request each for beverage and 


(the traditional breakfast lesson. ) 


Vegetables were requested a very small 


cereal 
number of times. 

Several important considerations must 
he given to the selection of the fords to 


be prepared. Experience has shown that 


not one of the following points can be 
overlooked: 
1. Girl’s interest 


2. Time required for preparation 

3. Cost of the materials 

1. Difficulty of’ preparation 

5. Ease of transporting materials 

6, Spoilage of food upon standing 

7. Kase of transporting finished product 
&. Loss of attractiveness upon standing 
9. Use of finished product in the home. 


What quantities shall be prepared? 


As has been stated before, family size 
The 


table shows the quantities most common- 


portions are prepared. following 


ly prepared. 


Apple Pie | large 
Apple Sauce--1 pint 
Biscuits—1¥% dozen 
Butterscotch Rolls—| dozen 
Chocolate Fudge-—-1% pounds 
Cinnamon Bread—1 nine inch 
Coddled Apples—-1 quart 
Cream of Celery Soup -1) quart 
Cream of Potato Soup —1 quart 
Devil's Food Cake-—1 deep layer 
Dutch Apple Cake nine inch 
Gelatin Dessert—6 servings 
Gingerbread—1 nine inch 
Macaroons—2 dozen 
Meat Loaf—1 pound 
Pickled Beets—1 quart 
Short Cake—6 servings 
1-2-3-4 Cake—1 deep 


square 


square 
square 


meat 


layer 
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What Preparations Have Proved 
Satisfactory? 


Three tables have been included in this 
discussion for the purpose of illustrating 
the foods which have been prepared dur- 
It will be noted that 
been repeated 
year after year; others have been dis- 
continued; some are now on trial, Thus, 
in 1933-34 thirty-one girls prepared a 
cream soup; in 1934-35 only seven girls 


ing various periods. 


some preparations have 


asked to prepare it. Cream soup is now 
a matter of and discus- 
sion, precisely the thing that is done with 
which 
present 


demonstration 


other important lessons do not 
lend to the 


Pickled beets proved too long a lesson. 


themselves scheme. 
Meat loaf, even though of great interest 
to the girls, was not a satisfactory lesson 
During the current 
year, the making of butterscotch rolls has 


for obvious reasons. 


proved to be a very popular lesson. 
Requests differ from year to year but 
apple pie, devil’s food cake and the stand- 
ard layer or loaf cake known as “1-2-3-4 
cake” have proved steady in their demand. 





What Justification Is There for 
Continuation of the Plan? 


As has been mentioned before, most ot 
the serious difficulties have been over- 
come or minimized. But in order to jus- 
tify the continuation of such a plan in 
times of less stress, there must be ad- 
vantages to offset the difficulties. If there 
are advantages of significance should the 
plan be abandoned? 

The following factors of vital signifi- 
cance to the pupil have been observed: 


1. Satisfaction gained from preparing some- 


thing worthwhile out of her own materials. 

2. Joy in taking home her own creation. 

3. Greater confidence in her ability to prepare 
family size portions. 

4. Greater appreciation of the food value of 
food materials. 


5. Greater appreciation of the cost of food 
materials. 
6. Greater regard for the time and energy 


expended by the mother. 


7. Increased information concerning brands of 
materials used in the household. 

8. Opportunity to use the types and brands of 
materials which the family prefer. 

9. Better knowledge of the time required to 
prepare certain foods, 


10. Conservation of fuel 
(Turn to page 223) 


in the home. 




















TABLE I 
Groups Cost 
— A —~ Total per Potal 
7A 7A 7A 8B 8B 8A 8A Units Unit Cost 
Number of pupils.......... 22 19 21 23 22 19 20 146 So 5.18 
SS eee 6 4 6 9 13 Ea 3 41 .06 2.46 
Coddled Apples ........... 5 5 8 8 10 7 43 .06 2.58 
ce eee 7 5 3 7 22 .06 1,32 
Cream of Potato Soup...... 6 3 7 4 3 23 .07 1.61 
Cream of Celery Soup...... 4 5 rv - 28 es 9 09 81 
Re eae eater 12 5 6 15 6 5 8 57 .06 3.42 
SEE ROME oc aioe Kaos vw w's> 5 5 ~~ 5 15 08 1.20 
Dutch Apple Cake.......... 5 7 6 9 18 .14 2.52 
EE OE bo 6u5:0546000 000s = hs ark 9 08 Je 
Cinnamon Bread .......... 5 10 8 1 7 6 48 .09 4.32 
en reer eee 4 3 5 6 18 13 2.34 
Devil’s Food Cake......... * 5 10 3 5 23 12 2.76 
PSs © 0 eer rear es ss ar 4 Pe 5 ] 14 08 1,12 
Chocolate Fudge .......... 13 17 12 12 12 16 8 90 20 18.00 
Table I presents data for the year 1933-34, the first year for which complete data are 
available. 
TABLE II 
Groups Cost 
ro “~ — Total eI Total 
I II ITI Units Unit Cost 
A NE St sen dcsadeeaes sebuah 17 13 13 43 - $26.78 
I cnet stab hg a6bd we we we ee 3 3 5 11 .06 66 
SOEUIIL MUEMEUEIO <5. '0. 2.0 4.06.40: 0.4.4-0:4.2:0.4.0-0.0 4 3 4 4 11 .06 .66 
EE Ca ke DO, bg Gk a ace seins WAS re 3 3 6 .06 .36 
SMR MNS og 5g Shh 56 we sais aa 80.8 14 8 7 29 25 7.25 
CRnn AUR MEIROS CMMEIDs 5 coo sv bose Ke 'eu 5 d4 4-0 3 1 4 07 23 
SEAUEIOR GUN LAMOED SOMDUETD 6 5-5 0 soe 6-0 0:06.6'4:0:0.0.806' 3 ea ie 3 .09 .27 
PE DCO he ccs ake Sena sal keen ae ate i 7 4 15 .06 90 
SE MII <6. ca.15 0 0.4.0.4:8,6.940:4:4 4.0900 0.056008 6 : 1 7 08 56 
i OE A iwic) seinen 6 oa.ie.a 6 hss 5 2 3 10 08 80 
SE PO Pere eee Per ore } a 2 6 .18 1.08 
Meat Loaf PETALS RAS aA Cals Seba ips 5 5 30 1.50 
EN EOE Pee TEE POTD eee 2 << 2 .33 -66 
PEE EPCS EEE Pee ree OO ETT Tere 9 4 6 19 17 3.23 
IRI CURR CN nr ie eh es Siar ly ats 8 8 6 22 18 3.96 
SNGnl th INE AMIE. 5.5 -04,4.9:0:9.0.5:69,5455.84.9 40's 10 4 6 20 2 2.40) 
| 4s, Eee ci ture ire er re ie 4 6 7 17 A$ 2.21 
Table II presents data for three class groups throughout one semester of 1934-35. 
TABLE III 
Groups Cost 
ro + Total er Total 
8A 8A 8A 8B Units Unit Cost 
a eee 15 14 14 15 58 ss $15.64 
ee ROSETTE Cee . oe 5 5 08 40 
CE MOMMA. 5:6.4.00:85.00'0 0 606% 6 4 10 08 .80 
Chocolate Fudge ea Stem wie ean 9 15 24 .25 6.00 
Butteracotch Rolls .....cccicceces 6 ae 7 3 3 A 36 
i Ee oo ies ede ee ee ee eee de 10 3 5 < 18 .16 2.88 
SRREE ee CUM,» 'v:0.0.0:4 5:5.5:0s 6% 0% 7 5 es $ 12 12 1.44 
PAU BUG bcc ks secre srcavecseene 11 8 6 7 25 “as 3.75 
Table III presents data for one six weeks period during the second semester of 1935-36. 
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The Development of Art Consciousness in Everyday Life 
A Study by the Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers Based on the 


Objectives of the Art Committee of the National Congress 


RT, known to be an inherent attri- 

bute in early man by the hierogiyphic 
paintings of the ancient Egyptians and 
recognized as the foundation of the early 
unparalleled Greek culture, has probably 
been used less to beautify everyday life 
than any subject offered in the course of 
study since Grecian beauty gave way to 
the power of the militaristic Romans. 

Until recent years in America, art was 
that indescribable achievement which only 
the monocled few looked upon with un- 
derstanding and appreciation and forth- 
with forgot when the intimate problems 
of life presented themselves. Compre- 
hension from a technical point of view 
was formerly not for the masses, as the 
mention of fine arts filled the average 
citizen with something akin to awe. 

Yet men and women through the years 
expressed their inner selves by creative 
work. Some of that work is called Early 
American art. Though the makers of 
pieces of valuable home crafts had never 
heard of an art principle they responded 
to that natural impulse within and ‘pro- 
duced beauty. 

Perhaps it was that same creative urge 
that caused many persons to turn again 
to artistic handicrafts during the past six 
years when they were deprived of the ma- 
terial means for the types of amusements 
to which they had been accustomed. Such 
crafts opened up new avenues for hobbies, 
avocations, better use of leisure time and 
gave the unemployed a sense of achieve- 
ment. 

Sensing the value of this, a new move- 
ment to humanize art work has arisen 
which is applying theoretical art princi- 
ples te practical problems in the schools 
and in the communities. 

To further this movement the National 
Art Committee of the Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers with Miss Elizabeth 
Robertson of Chicago as chairman has 
outlined the objectives of the art commit- 
tee as follows: “1. To aid in the appreci- 
ation of the work of the children in the 
art of the school. 2. To stimulate inter- 
est in art in the community. 3. To en- 
courage exhibits of the work of the chil- 
dren and the parents. The best kind of 
an exhibit is one showing the work at 
home of both parents and children. To 
encourage exhibits of the fine handicrafts 
of other nations and other parts of our 
nation, for a better international un- 
derstanding. Early American art makes 
an interesting exhibit and every school 
district has some heirloom furniture or 
other treasures to show, such as quilts, 
coverlets, samplers, rugs, dishes, glass, 
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of Parents and Teachers 
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etc. 4. To create interesting work on the 
part of parents in painting, soap model- 
ing, clay modeling, carving, weaving, etc.” 

Cooperating with the national movement, 
the Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers adopted the subject, “The de- 
velopment of art consciousness in every- 
day life with emphasis on color,” for 
special study. 

Teachers of art in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the state have been 
encouraged to stimulate interest in the 
principles of art by using inductive, judg- 
ment, and creative problems closely asso- 
ciated to the environment of the students 
till they understand the theories and are 
able to use them intelligently. To further 
that interest and to instill in them an art 
consciousness to such an extent that they 
feel and see art in every phase of life, 
home projects with the cooperation of the 
parents are encouraged. 

It is hoped that through this plan more 
projects will develop which will not take 
the formal name of such but become nat- 
ural home relationship problems knitting 
the family closer together and changing 
individual and personal matters into sym- 
pathetic group interests. 

So that the parents may have a broader 
understanding of what the teachers and 
children are trying to do, parent-teacher 
programs emphasizing such subjects as 
“artistic dress selection for the family; 
color and its effect on personality; win- 
dow decorations and advertisements; 
floral arrangements; interiors and exte- 
riors of the home; picture study and ar- 
rangements; handicrafts; hobbies; special 
party color schemes; table arrangements; 
landscaping; and historical displays” have 
been suggested. 

For those wishing to really arrive at a 
thorough understanding of the practical 
application of art, a whole year’s program 
based on art has been outlined. For 
those, however, who wish a more varied 
regime at least one comprehensive treat- 
ment of art as related to daily experiences 
in individual and home life by a person 
who radiates art has been urged. 

With teachers and parents thus com 
bining their efforts, art will be taught for 
all the children instead of just a few who 
can skilfully wield a pencil, pen, or paint 


brush. Children who in the past might 
have been ridiculed due to their inapti- 
tude in technical art will be developed and 
made to understand that to be an artist 
one does not have to use the material 
equipment of the artist. 

The eventual result, it is hoped, will be 
that art may become one of the essential 
subjects of study in the elementary and 
secondary schools. There are many city 
school systems at present that offer art 
only in the high school and then make 
it elective. Such inefficient preparatory 
training explains the helplessness of stu- 
dents from such schools when they enter 
college and find art as a prerequisite for 
their chosen course of study. 

Though many school authorities advo- 
cated dropping art, home economics, and 
related subjects at the beginning of the 
depression as economic measures, high 
school inspectors are praising schools for 
retaining such and predict that they will 
be of major importance in the future. 

The parents are also realizing the im- 
port of such and are asking for methods 
of procedure for having art taught so that 
it will function in the life of the child. 
Mothers, both in the country and the city, 
are eagerly requesting information that 
will help them beautify their homes at a 
reasonable expense. They want to know 
about little but important artistic touches 
that will make their homes charming, 
1estful, harmonious places where the 
members of the family will want to stay 
and live surrounded by beauty 

These women understand that environ 
ment affects the personnel of the home 
They realize that quiet harmonizing colors 
with enough contrast to give cheerfulness 
and a sense of life; objects arranged to 
give grace and simplicity; and furniture 
chosen for comfort, ease, and quiet beauty 
will do much toward calming nerves made 
jumpy by conflicts in the social world out 
side the home 

This action is not new but only directed 
toward the schools as history shows that 
wherever man has moved into new terri 
tory it has been to seek a home which he, 
his wife, and children labored to make 
beautiful, comfortable, and homelike 
Thus the heritage of every man, woman, 
and child in America and other countries 
should be a home which makes their faces 
glow with pride 


between 


With such a close relationship 
beauty and the home, no teacher has any 
greater opportunity for developing the 
aims of the committee, for humanizing 
her class work, and to help men and 


(Turn to page 224) 
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Path to the gift shop from Padua Hills tea room. 


It takes more than a knowledge of 
cookery to make a success of a tea 
room, as many people (even with 


home economics training) have 
found to their dismay. Since so 
many home economics _ trained 
women look forward to this par- 


ticular line of work, we believe this 
article will be of much interest and 
real value. Mr. Arnold is also writ- 
ing for us the story of a home eco- 
nomics teacher who, during the 
summer months, manages a _ very 
successful tea room in Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. This will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. Meanwhile, 
see how Mrs. Garner has turned her 
venture into the sort of thing we all 
dream about. 


Boxe Economics graduates often 
turn from teaching to tea rooms in 
the summer and some are so successful 
that the avocation pushes the schoolroom 
aside completely. The managers find that 
they are always well trained in food plan- 
ning and buying, that they can acquire 
business psychology but are weak in the 
ability to make their restaurants so at- 
tractive that people will want to come back 
again and again. All who are interested 
in the possible scope of a tea room will do 
well to study the methods of Mrs. Bert 
Garner in the college town of Claremont, 


California, who in the six years of her 
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successful management of the Padua Hills 
restaurant has made it a combination of 
theater, muscum, gift shop, weaving estab- 
lishment and landscape gardening as well 
as tea room restaurant. Started as a com- 
munity center for a real estate project of 
2000 acres on the mountainside just be- 
fore the depression, the building was to 
be the rallying point of an artists’ and 
writers’ colony both for food and amuse- 
ment. It was built in the midst of an 
olive grove, and from its terraces it was 
almost possible to get views of the Pacific 
forty miles away, as well as the orange 
and lemon groves of the Pomona Valley. 
When no houses were built and the depres- 
sion descended on the land Mrs. Garner 
turned the theater over to the Community 
Players and started her dining room with 
Perugia table cloths and Brittany china 
she had acquired in Europe. Soon, how- 
ever, thanks to her Mexican waitresses, 
bus boys and cooks, she turned the place 
into a center for Mexican art and theater 
as well as tea and toast. 

You enter through the olive grove by a 
‘ong brick wall under a tiled roof sup- 
ported by round cream colored brick pil- 
lars, passing by Mexican weavers and a 
shop of Phoenician glass and Mexican 
pottery from Guadalajara and Oaxaca. 
You want to buy everything but you 
thriftily decide to wait until after lunch. 
You enter the lounging room, glimpse the 





And | Learned About 
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By 
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theater on your right, the fireplace on 
your left where flame live-oak logs; you 
are welcomed by a Mexican hostess, the 
prettiest girl imaginable in authentic Mexi- 
can dress; you see the waitresses, all with 
the slenderest of waists, the softest of 
voices, and the most fetching of Mexican 
gowns; your lunch is deftly served with 
interludes of Mexican orchestra and Mex- 
ican dancing; you pass on to the terrace 
where the air comes murmuring through 
the olive trees and the iris smiles at you; 
look over the soft 


with the 


you foot- 
hills You 


smoke your cigarette as you digest the 


gray-green 
live-oak canyons. 
excellent lunch cooked French, American 
or Mexican style as you will and then you 
go into the theater for a matinee where 
the play in Spanish is based on a Tehaun- 
tepec legend and is full of Tehauntepec 
dancing in which the girl dancers all have 
headdresses which are really long lace 
baby dresses, the neck around the head and 
the skirts and little sleeves flapping be- 
hind. 
dresses was once wrecked on the Isthmus 


It seems a ship laden with baby 


and the natives appropriated them for 
dancing. You come out and examine the 
Mexican collection of musical instruments 
of gourds and armadillo shells, you have 
tea, you buy some of the unique “canotas,” 
vegetable dishes with three or four com- 
partments, made to order by a Mexican 
potter in Corona. You wonder how this 
is all possible, for the lunch is only sev- 
enty-five cents and the theater fifty. You 
seek out Mrs. Garner and she tells you. 
Here is her story in her own words: 
“My only qualification for the work is a 
love of things Mexican, especially Mexi- 
can cooking. My success is due partly to 
my unique clientele, college boys and girls 
from Scripps and Pomona Colleges, visit- 
ers from all over the United States who 
spend the winter months along the coast 
and up in the foothills from Riverside to 
Pasadena. It is largely due also to my 
waitresses and bus boys. They are all of 
Mexican descent and come from South- 
ern California. They take a real interest 
in those they serve and respond quickly to 
suggestion. They are polite and defer- 
ential without being servile. They like to 
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make people happy and comfortable. 

“In Mexico you find unbelievable kind- 
ness even though you are just a dumb 
tourist. It is ingrained in the race. You 
build on that quality and it is not difficult 
to develop a perfect waitress. We trained 
them at first and now they train the new 
girls. We pair them and it is fun to 
watch them. They are natural actors and 
that helps in waiting. They may be as 
cross as bears in the kitchen, but they 





always smile at a customer. To get a 
job here a girl or a bus boy has to know 
how to sing or dance or play some instru- 
ment, as they all take part in our Mexi- 
can plays in the evenings and at matinces. 

“T hit on the idea ot Mexican plays to 
replace the Community Players when | 
saw my Mexican chef having a rehearsal 
of a Spanish tragedy in the kitchen. It 


was very bad and never got on the stage 
hecause Spanish tragedies are too subtl 
or too longwinded for our audiences, who 
don’t know Spanish and want much sing- 


ing and dancing. So I go to Mexican 
folklore and village life. I think up a 
plot and tell the story, scenario style, to 
my employees. Then they make up the 
dialogue as they go along and it is taken 
down by a Spanish stenographer. Not 
(Comedia del Arte, for that varies its dia- 
logue every performance according to the 
inventive ability of the actors. Our lines 
are fixed, but I furnish the plot and they 
are responsible for the lines. Of course 
I have to have help with the staging, the 
music and the dancing. Dancing is taught 
by Charles Dickinson, Pomona College, 
32, whom I sent to Mexico and who 
brought back with him the dancer, Luz 
Maria Gomez. 

“At first in my work with my waitresses 
I thought all I had to do was to see that 
they were clean and attractive in the din- 
ing room, then I realized their artistic 
possibilities, and all along I saw that I 
must deal with them from the mother 
angle. They are my children and I have 








thirty of them instead 
of my three very 
own. I must pick out 
their morals as well 
as their gowns. 1 
have to look after 
them and help them. 
Mexican fathers and 
mothers are very 
careful to watch their 
unmarried daughters 
and the girls are not 
in the habit of being 
on their own like 
American girls. So 
my girls live in the 
dormitory end of my 
own house in Clare- 
mont and I have to 
be their house mother 
or get a competent 
woman to look after 
them. The boys live 
in their own cabins 


or are married. My 


assistant director is 
Juan Matute Ramos, 
a tapito or member 
of an old family of 
Guadalajara. Miguel 
Vera, who has done A brick walk, tile 
everything around the mark 
place from bus boy to 

acting, arranges the flowers and he is a 
genuine artist in that line as in all 
others. 

“My greatest problem is to get someone 
who can help me direct. I’ve had home 
economics graduates, but too often they 
lack initiative, adaptability, and person- 
ality. They are too much the poured-into- 
a-mould type. My dining room managet 
is a chemistry major from Pomona Col 
lege. She does all the buying and plan 
ning assisted by a home economics gradu 
ate from a California teachers’ college and 


by two Mexican girls who act as host 





The dining room with French windows overlooking the valley and mountains. 
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roof and round, cream colored brick pillars 
the entrance to the tea room 


esses. Where can | find a director who 
knows Mexican glass and Tonala pottery 
as well as European fabrics and china, 
who can see the value of my museum ot 
old Indian and Mexican musical instru 
ments, who knows what a martache is, 
who can be a house mother as well as a 


planner of meals, a theater director wh 


knows dancing, music and acting, an artist 
in arranging flowers and a lovable woman 
besides It is asking too much of th 
schools ot home economics to supply aT 


with such a director, but there is where 
I should naturally look. Perhaps ‘there 
ain’t no such critter,’ Int it takes a mat 


sided artist with superlative qualities to 


make a success of the exceptional tea 
room,” 

Thus Mrs. Garner. She is not only at 
admirable business woman in the way she 
inakes art serve business, she is also a 


vital link between the Southwest and 


Mexico and the whole United States, for 
many tourists come in quest of her. “ "Th 
Ly the faith in jovs to come we wall i 
deserts dark as night,” the puritan use 


to sing and Mrs. Garner has traverse 
many deserts along her tearoom road, but 


always the lure ot 


artistic Mexican dis 
tinction has been her vade mecum. Ever 
now she says she longs for cabins with a 
Mexican halo so that her guests may 
spend the night with her if they are so 
minded, and always she longs for new and 
closer contacts with th 


resources ot 


Mexican music, folklore and cooking 
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“ ... wnen the week is ended, 

Give thy house a thorough cleansing, 
Benches, tables, walls and ceilings; 
What of dust is on the windows, 
Sweep away with broom of birch twigs, 
All thy rooms must first be sprinkled, 
That the dust may not be scattered, 
May not fill halls and chambers. 
Sweep the dust from every crevice, 
Leave thou not a single atom; 

Also sweep the chimney corners, 

Do not forget the rafters, 

Lest thy home seem untidy, 

Lest thy dwelling seem neglected.” 
were the ancient instructions chanted, 
centuries ago, to Finnish brides by gray- 
bearded singers of Kalevala runes. Seri- 
ous, indeed, were the duties of house- 
cleaning to these hero-ancestors of the 
modern Finns, and no less serious are 
they today to home-loving women 
throughout the world. 


To the conscientious New England 
housewife, housecleaning is an ordeal, a 
nightmare, an endurance test in which 


the husband plays the ignominious and 


undignified role of handy man, errand 
boy, beater of carpets and painter of 
walls. In the foreign home houseclean- 


ing is a festival, an occasion in which 
the man, as paterfamilias, holds a dig- 
nified and worthy part; a joyous celebra- 
tion for young and old; a period of rid- 
ding the house from spiritual, as well as 
material impurities. For to primitive 
people everywhere, demons, ghosts and 
evil spirits of all kinds are more to be 
dreaded than dust and dirt, and the for- 
mer must be expelled as religiously as the 
latter in every annual ceremony of house- 
cleaning. 

The broom, as the magical implement of 
all cleansing rites, is, in every country, 
folk superstition and 
For cannot the broom 
arms, sweep out of 
not 


the subject of 
peasant taboo. 
with its thousand 
its way all manner of evil? Do 
demons as well as dirt, dreading to be 
caught in its innumerable branches, flee 
holy 


before a broom as they do from 


water? 

Since the broom is endowed with su- 
pernatural power, one should handle it 
with respect, reason foreign housewives. 
A broom is so filled with magic, say the 
Japanese, that even a twig broken from 
it has power to cure warts. All one 
has to do is to touch the afflicted parts 
with the twig, place the twig in a drain 
where it will gradually disintegrate and be 
washed away, and the wart will vanish, 


just as the twig disappears. 

The power of the broom is easy to 
understand, according to the Chinese, who 
say Yu Yuan, goddess of the broom, 


lives within and directs its actions. Yu 
Yuan, a slave girl of the T’ang dynasty, 
once was bought by a merchant. Yu 
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Demons and Dirt 


A History of Housecleaning Methods 


Yuan looked after the merchant’s house. 
Every day she dusted and swept and 
scrubbed with care. She was faithful 
in her duties and her master prospered 
as never before. One day, however, the 
merchant was angry, and he beat Yu 
Yuan until she vanished into her broom. 

From that day forth nothing prospered 
in the man’s house, and he died at length, 
poor and unfortunate. Ever since her 
beating Yu Yuan has remained goddess 
She helps the Chinese 
3ecause she 


of the broom. 
housewife with her work. 
keeps homes tidy and causes households 
Chinese women take care 
Yu Yuan with 


to prosper, 
not to get angry or treat 
disrespect. Neither do they sweep at 
the beginning of the New Year, lest 
Yu Yuan be cast out from her broom. 
Every day may be a lucky day to wield 
the broom in New England, but in other 
parts of the world even sweeping has 
its own time and place. Almost every 
country has taboos against sweeping the 
house at night, for night is the time 
when demons revel and spirits of the 
silently return to visit their for- 
To use the broom is to 
beings, both 


dead 
mer dwellings. 
expose these supernatural 
good and bad, to flying dust and en- 
snaring bristles, and to anger them into 
bringing poverty and misfortune to the 
household. 

“If you must sweep at night,” say Ar- 
menian women, “be sure to singe your 
broom, thus warning the spirits of ap 
proaching harm.” “Sweep at night and 
you sweep away your good luck,” solemn- 
of Jamaica, while 
will avenge 


ly declare negroes 
Syrians agree the 
themselves on housewives disturbing them 
after nightfall. 

Nor is night the only 
avoiding the use of a broom. All times 
are unlucky for sweeping out entry ways, 
landlords, who are far 
for their devotion to 
the house for 


jinnee 


occasion for 


vow Spanish 
from being noted 
the broom. To 
three days after a member of the family 
starts a journey away that 
person’s luck, say Chinese and Japanese 
who reason “a man who leaves his house 
and goes abroad does not leave the house 
remains 


sweep 


will sweep 


entirely.” Part of his spirit 
behind in his accustomed abode, and to 


wantonly disturb this spirit is to bring 


By 
Dorothy G. Spicer 


White Plains, N. Y. 


unrest and misfortune to its owner, 
Should an unwelcome guest make a visit, 
however, peasant etiquette admits imme- 
diate and thorough sweeping after de- 
parture. The evil influences - belonging 
to the person are thus swept away and 
the household is ensured against the 
guest’s return. 

Just as there are taboos against sweep- 
ing, so there are times when it is ex- 
pedient to use the broom. In Sweden, 
should an old maid see someone sweep- 
ing the floor, she must immediately take 
a turn or two at the broom, or at least 
touch the handle, so she can be sure 
of marriage during the year. In Balkan 
countries, when a member of the family 
is carried away for burial, women neigh- 
bors sweep out the house as a means of 
rendering it ceremonially clean before 
the preparation of the funeral feast. 
Jamaican negroes, likewise, always sweep 
after the occurrence of a death. 
The same custom appearing  vari- 
ously in different parts of the world, 
shows the broom is widely recognized 
as an instrument for disposing of evil 
influences and for purifying dwellings 
of supernatural powers. 

In the Chinese province of Fuh-kien, 
it is customary on some auspicious day 
during the twelfth month to “sweep the 
house for good luck.” So important is 
this festival that a special broom made 
from bamboo branches, is used to cleanse 
floors, walls and even posts. The annual 
sweeping occurs in all homes except those 
mourning the loss of parents whose 
spirits, still hovering about the homes of 
the living, might be disturbed by the 
action of the broom. 

Regular housecleaning, beginning in 
China on the twenty-third of the twelfth 
moon, is characterized by the joyful 
family ceremony of sending heavenward 
the God of the Kitchen. This favorite 
god’s picture, enclosed in a little paper 
or bamboo shrine, is burned with great 
ceremony. A bit of straw and a few 
drops of water are thrown on the flames, 

(Turn to page 222) 
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The Year Begins: 


A Play for High School or College Students 


By 
Mariam S. Morse 


Home Economics Department 
Ohio University 


Creative efforts in the field of original 
plays for the purpose of amusing—and we 
hope of instructing—still seem to be ap- 
preciated. This appears to be true at least 
at Ohio University’s regional conference 
for high school students interested in 
home economics. For the fifth consecu- 
tive year a little play has been developed 
and staged by the class in historic costume 
in the department of home economics. 
It may be said, too, that for the fifth con- 
secutive year class interest has been main- 
tained in this project. 

The content of the play’s subject mat- 
ter changes. The vehicle for presentation 
varies. The emphasis differs. The real 
object back of the undertaking remains 
the same, viz., to present a few vital facts 
connected with modern living in a whole- 
some, happy, life-like way. <A definite 
stand on the importance of the home and 
of the need for thinking through ques- 
tions that are bound to arise in any home 
might be another way of saying it. 

Since high school girls are primarily 
interested in themselves and in things for 
themselves, the idea of personal adorn- 
ment is headlighted each time in the play. 
Some of the other elements that enter 
into living are worked in more subtly; 
The problem of clothing selection from 
the standpoint of suitability; the adapta- 
tion of the old to the present; the prece- 
dence of taste over cost. 

The girls in historic costume who are 
responsible for the play seem to enjoy ar- 
ranging for the set-up that is to portray 
life under certain conditions. They think 
through the imaginary situations to make 
them natural and normal. They think of 
the interests of the high school girl. The 
choice of costumes is a very momentous 
one. It involves study of old and new, 
and usually requires considerable search 
for just the right garment to illustrate 
the points to be portrayed. 

In the staging of the play, the depart- 
ment of Dramatic Arts gives invaluable 
help in advising, building the stage, and 
in operating lights and curtains. 

From the standpoint of management, 
an experience of this kind has its value. 
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Members of the class are responsible for 
certain duties such as care of costumes, 
assembling and care of properties, and of 
attendance at rehearsals. The girls cannot 
help but realize the importance of coopera- 
tiveness and of being dependable after 
participating in a project such as this. 
The following is the play that was cre- 
ated and staged by the class in Historic 
Costume of the department of Home Eco- 
nomics of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
It was given before an audience of more 
than one thousand on October 5, 1935. 


THE YEAR BEGINS 


Place: Girls’ room in a sorority house. 

Time: 10 o’clock in the evening before 
registration. 

Room: Equipped for two girls. 

Characters: Gat, recently returned from 
New York; ANN, Gail’s roommate, 
recently returned from Hollywood; 
Nett NoLan, AGNES MAcDONALD, 
JANE Jones, Sorority sisters; NICOLE 
Rousseau, French girl. 

(The play opens with Gait on a step 
ladder hanging a curtain while ANN is 
assisting from the floor.) 

Gait. Does that hang straight, Ann? 

ANN. It seems alright to me. 

Gam. I just can’t endure curtains that 
don’t hang right. 

ANN. (Comments on length and color 
of curtains and harmonizing effect of 
GAIL’s pajamas.) 

Gait. Oh, I planned my P.J.’s to go 
with our room. (Descends ladder while 
ANN turns on nearby radio and proceeds 
to put bed cover in place.) 

Ann. Did you notice my new long 
sheets, Gail? Mother gave them to me 
just before I left. 

Gait. You're a lucky girl, Ann. Your 
mother must have had visions of you tan- 
gled up in your bed clothing. Perhaps 
she thought of blanket protection, too. 
(Assists ANN in placing bed cover.) The 
bed covers have worked out very well, 
haven’t they? They are heavy enough to 
prevent wrinkling, are washable, colorful, 
and yet not glaring. 

ANN. Let’s see how the pillows look. 
(Takes pillows from box and arranges 
them. Slides a doll dressed in Shirley 


Temple costume into their midst as a fin- 
ishing touch.) There, how is that, Gail? 
(Gait has been unlocking her trunk but 
looks at ANN’s handiwork now.) 

Gait. It looks just like you, Ann. Col- 
orful and cozy. That Shirley doll adds 
the final distinctive touch. I suppose (as 
She picks up the doll) this miss is a Hol- 
lywood souvenir? 

Ann. Well—yes. I really bought it for 
Eloise’s baby but I don’t believe she would 
appreciate it. But I can hardly wait to see 
what you have. 

Gait. (Works at trunk again.) Oh, if 
trunks would only open as easily as they 
close. 

Nett. (Sticks head in doorway and re 
moves it immediately. Can be heard say- 
ing, “Hey, girls, Gail and Ann are unpack- 
ing. Let's see their new things from New 
York and Hollywood.” Girls headed by 
NELL come in and stand around trunk 
and talk.) 

GAIL (Laughing.) If you'll sit down 
and give me room I will unpack and show 
you. (Girls arrange themselves on beds 
and chairs. Gau. pulls out a formal and 
displays it.) 

Nett. Evidently Gail expects to be 
stepping out this winter. 

\GNEs. That’s the best Grecian adap 
tation that I have seen. 

Jane. I like that back drape 
ANN. I see you were practical enough 
to get the new transparent velvet that 

doesn’t need steaming. 

Gai. (Jakes out a long evening wrap, 
puts it on and remarks.) How do you 
like this? 

Nett. That will be perfect with yout 
dress 

\GNes. Gail would be one of the first 
to have a long evening wrap with a hood 

\nn. What a beautiful piece of velvet 
(Slips out of room 
with a dress on her arm.) 


Please excuse me 


Jane. I’m going to make one like that 
(Examines it.) 

Gait. Yes, Jane, you could easily. Well, 
I'm glad it meets with your approval 
(Shows an informal afternoon dress hai 
ing some metal trim.) I'm crazy about 
this dress although I know it’s not a good 
buy It has too much glitter for day 
light hours. What do you think about it? 

Nett. | could judge it better if T saw 
if on you, 


GAIL Good idea Ill try it on later 
(Puts it on bed.) My other things are 
tor campus use because after all that’s 
what I wear mostly. This coon-skin ccat 
will keep me warm at a game, too. (//olds 
up a tartan plaid.) \gnes, you're a 
Scotch woman. You might slip this on 
so the others can see it. (AGNES grabs 
dress and disappears.) Do you know the 
name of that plaid, girls? 


Girts. No. What is it? 
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Gait. Well, to go into the story of 
piaids or tartans very briefly, a la pro- 
fessor, it is known that they were worn 
as early as the 15th century. On the bat- 
tlefield clans could be distinguished by 
their plaids. Sir Walter Scott mentions 
them in his Lady of the Lake. Thus we 
have today the Campbell, the Stewart, the 
MacDonald and many, 
believe that mine is one of the Stewart 
tartans. Sir Harry Lauder wears them 
in his Scotch skits. 
buy them in the 


many others. I 


Travellers in Scotland 
form of auto robes. 
American girls make dresses from them 
when Dame Fashion so decrees. 

AGNES. (Appearing in doorway dressed 
in GatL’s tartan.) All IJ 
bagpipe. (Girls hum and she 
few simple steps.) 

Gait. Guess I'll try this (Picks 
tp afternoon dress previously mentioned. 
Meets ANN coming in and admires her 


need now is a 
dances a 


on, 


dress.) 
Ann. Have you seen this dress before? 
Neti. That's the dress I saw in—I just 


can’t remember the name of the play. 1 
Adrian. 


believe the dress was inspired by 


ANN. Correct 


you are. This is my 
Holly wood souvenir No, 2. My doll 
(points to doll on bed) is No. 1. Don't 


you think this would be all right for the 
Registration Hop? It’s 
plain, and yet the unusual tie 
interesting. 


informal, it’s 
makes it 


Jane. If I had that dress, I’d make a 
dozen costumes out of it by making a 
dozen collars for it. 

Ann. That would be a good idea, Jane. 


This (taking dress out of box) is my first 
I hope I like it. You're a 
woman of experience in the realm of knit- 
ting, Jane. What do you think? 


knitted dress. 


JANE. (Knitting.) You'll just love it. 

Nett. How many dresses have you 
knitted, Jane? 

Jane. This is my sixth. 

NeELL. My, my. 

Ann. Knitted things do seem practical 


don't Then they 
are so comfortable and they can be 


Would you like to see my outfit 


because they wrinkle. 
gay. 


for the 


hig game with Miami? 
GIRI Oh, yes 
Ann. (Brings from closet three piece 


suit and shows it.) 


NELI 


It’s the kind you can do things in. 


That just suits your type, Ann 


Gall (Appears suddenly wearing her 


afternoon dress.) 


Newt. That looks 99% better on, Gail. 
I don’t wonder that you fell for it. 
Acnes. There is quite a bit of glitter 


about it but you will usually wear it in 
the late afternoon 


Ann. It smacks somewhat of the Re- 
naissance with its jewel tones, its rich 


gorgeous fabric, gold embroidery and big 
locket. 


Gar. (Pulls a dog out of her trunk 


and says, “Girls, meet Fido.’’) 
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ANN. Isn't it cute? 
Jane. Did you make it? 
AGnes. I say Fido’s too ugly a name. 


Call him Impy. (Telephone rings. Voice 
ts heard calling, “Gail, telephone.” GAIL 
puts dog on her shoulder and talks to tt 
thus: “These girls don't like you. They 
Disappears.) 


Gail certainly deserves the name 


don’t even like your name.” 
NELL. 
of being one of the best dressed girls on 
the campus. 
ANN. 
carefully Gail plans her wardrobe. 


I wonder if you girls realize how 
Each 
season she selects colors and models that 
are fashionable and that are best for her. 
She determines the number of costumes 
that 


sions. 


she will need for the various occa- 
Then she buys in proportion to her 
needs. 

Jane. To Gail’s expert choice of cloth- 
ing, add her perfect grooming. 

Nett. Yes, imagine old Gail wearing 
too much make-up or black nail polish. 
(A knock at the door.) 

Ann. (Calls.) 


FRENCH STUDEN1 


Come in. 

appears in doorway 

\nn. 

come over. Is she in? 
\nn. Glad Nicole. Gail 

will be here in just a minute. Mlle. Nicole 

I present Jane, Nell and 


Gail asked me to 


and says, “Hello 
you 


caine, 


Rousseau, may 


Aones. You know girls, Nicole and Gail 
came through from New York together. 
(Seats Nicore.) Gait breeses in with 


dog in arms. She spies Nico.r and greets 
her with, “Hello, Nicole.” 


NicoLce. (Comments on dog.) 

Gat. (Addressing Nicotr.) Thank 
you. Is that the dress that was designed 
by Lanvin? 

Nicote. Yes, Lanvin designed the origi- 
nal. My dressmaker copied this from the 
picture. 

Gaw. Will you please tell the girls 
about this dress? 

Nicoté. (Relating story of dress.) For 


wear in the U. S. | wanted some dresses 
from some outstanding French designers. 
But since a dress of that type costs about 
$200 T could not afford one. I had to have 


my dresses made. 


Gait. (Producing a box of candy from 
trunk remarks, “Nicole deserves a treat 
for that. Nicole, have some candy that 


my sister made.) 
(Call from backstage. 
wich Man. 


“Hey, the Sand- 
Anybody want sandwiches?” ) 
Well 
Let’s go to the kitchen 


(All 


Gait. Yes, I do, wait a minute. 


the show is over. 
cocoa. 


have sandwiches and 


\nn and New leave at once.) 


and 
but 
Guess I'll take some of father’s 
(Grabs apple dish.) 


This glimpse of New York, of 


(ANN, 
apples along 
NELL. 
Hollywood and of 
May our trip to the kitchen 


Paris has been most 
enlightening. 
be as refreshing. 
ANN. 
think. 


derful year. 


Come on, you old preacher. Just 
Tomorrow we begin another won- 
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Home Management; Family 
Relationship 


A discussion of causes for divorce in a 


home class conducted by 
Smith, acting head of 


Department, 


management 
Florence Busse 
Home lowa 


State College, brought from the students 


Management 


these reasons as being the most important, 
according to an article recently published 
in the Lowa Homemaker. 

1. Woman’s financial independence. Our 
society today does not make it neces- 
sary for her to depend on a man for 
support. 

2. Women will no longer submit to the 
dictation of husbands, 

3. The low salary of the husband 
a. Women dissatisfied and want 

more things for themselves and for 


are 


their homes. 

b. These lower salaries and increased 
demands result in late marriages. 
As they grow older both men and 
women are apt to be more set in 


their ways and adjustments are 


made less easily. 
4. Fewer or no children. Psychologists 
recognize the value of children in hold- 
ing husband and wife together. 


5. Some women dislike the drudgery of 
housework. 
6. In some cases where the woman works 


outside the home she is not able to 
carry on the job of homemaking well 
at the same time. 

7. Girls have been too free from house- 
hold duties in their parents’ homes. 

8. Increasing educational 
for women have made them want to 
do more than keep house and to be 


opportunities 


personalities in their own names. 
9. Man and wife may either or both have 
been reared in an unhappy home. They 
know only the dissatisfactions of their 
own parents and have no first hand 
ideals before them. 
Unwillingness of either 
wife to take responsibility. 
11. Interference of parents in their chil- 


husband or 


10. 


dren’s homes. Unwillingness of the 
older generation to cut itself off emo- 
tionally or economically from the 


younger generation and let them work 

things out for themselves. 

the 
life or the unwillingness to do so. 

It is a significant fact that the Land 
Grant College organization is showing a 
definite trend toward attention to educa- 
For the first time 


12. The inability to face realities of 


tion for family living. 
in ten years of home economics research 
under the Purnell Act, a project in family 
relationships is listed as receiving support 
It is entitled “A Com- 
People rom 


from this source. 
parative Study of Young 
Farm, Village, and City Homes in Regard 
to Certain Possible Relationships Between 


Character and Personality Adjustment 
and Home and Family influences.” The 
study is to be conducted at Nebraska 


State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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By 


Bernice Dodge 


r Household Finance Corporation 


HERE is a familiar saying that one 
; picture is worth ten thousand words. 
When students can make their own pic- 
ture, its value as a teaching medium is 
enhanced even more. 

Here is a suggestion for home man- 
agement classes which will put life and 
action into the subject of budgets, too 
often considered dry and dull by teacher 
and students alike. This exhibit might 
well be named, “Where Does Your 
Money Go?” for it shows in_ pictorial 
fashion the multiplicity of demands made 
upon the family pocketbook, and how 





these can be organized into an orderly 
spending plan. 

A good way to handle the work of as- 
sembling and setting up this exhibit is to 
divide the class into six committees, one 
responsible for illustrating each section 
of the budget. 

The materials can be assembled with 
little or no expense. Younger children 
will loan toys, mothers can provide what- 
ever household supplies may be needed, 
and fathers will help in securing legal 
bianks for leases, mortgages, assessments, 
insurance policies and tax reports. Art 
classes may be persuaded to help make 
posters and signs, food classes will be 
able to set up an accurate and enlighten- 
ing meal display, and clothing classes can 
contribute just the materials and cost 
data needed. Pictures may be collected 
from current magazines, cut out and 
mounted, to illustrate such expenses as 
hospital care, college education, travel, or 
theaters. 

The success of such an exhibit will de- 
pend upon the ingenuity and originality of 
the various committees in assembling ma- 
terials and in composing signs and posters 
with pointed and arresting slogans. 


Exhibit I. 


Fixep EXPENDITURES, OR PROMISES TO PAY 
(a) Shelter: Represented by a doll house, or 
mounted pictures of an attractive home 
and a city apartment house, with “price 
tags” attached, saying: 
“Taxes—-due in May and October.” 
“Interest on first mortgage—due each 
month.” 
“Principal and interest on second mort- 
gage—aue each month.” 
“Special assessments.” 
] 


“Fire insurance—premiums due in March.” 


“Repairs—due once a year.” 
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A Plan For an Exhibit on Money Management 


A sign accompanying this shelter exhibit 
shonld call attention to the fact that ev- 
eryone pays these costs. The home owner 
pays them directly, and the renter pays his 
share of them through his landlord. 
(b) Debts and Obligations: Represented by 
toy furniture, with tags saying: 
“Installment payments due each month,” 
A poster saying, “‘Do you owe the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker?” 

A picture of a doctor making his calls 
(so often unpaid). 

A toy automobile with a tag saying, “Pay- 
ments due each month.” 

(c) Miscellaneous Fixed Expenses: Represent 


ed by income tax blank, blank insurance 


policies, an old automobile license plate; 
pictures of church, school, Y.M.C.A 
library, and other institutions in your city 
supported by public funds through taxes 
or voluntary contributions in the form of 
pledges. Label these with signs saying, 
“Supported by your tax money,” ‘“Sup- 
ported by your contributions.” 


Lixhibit Il, RUNNING EXPENSES 


The effectiveness of this table will de- 
pend upon the large number of small ex- 
penses illustrated. Toy telephone, tele- 
graph blanks, stamps, stationery, toys or 
pictures showing electric lights, gas stove, 
running water in sink, coal wagon, ice 
wagon, laundry wagon, soap, furniture 
polish, cleansers, brushes and brooms, 
dolls dressed up to represent service, a 
woman doll with apron and dust cap and 
a man doll in overalls with a lawn mower, 
garden seeds and small hoe; and to illus- 
trate transportation costs, a toy taxi, bus 
and street car, and a toy auto with a gas 
station, and an extra wheel to represent 
repairs. Have signs and labels explaining 
each, such as “car fare, 7 cents,” or “gaso- 
line, 14 cents a gallon.” Price tags giving 
rates or regular bill forms should be at- 
tached to displays for such items as gas, 
electricity, telephone, water, ice and coal 


Exhibit IIT. Foon 


On this table, with the help of you 
toods classes set up two meals, all cooked 
and attractively served on appropriate 
dishes. These two should be as nearly 
alike as possible in food values, but very 
different in price. Cards should be on the 
table showing itemized costs of all the 
foods presented as well as the total cost 
of each meal. The following menus are 
suggested, though others can be planned 
to fit more closely the market conditions 
at the present time in your own city. 


EXPENSIVE MEAL 
Porterhouse steak 
New potatoes Brussels Spr 
Hot rolls and butter 
Fresh tomatoes and lettuce sa 
(Mayonnaise with olive oil) 
Ice cream in meringue with fres 
strawberries 


d 


LOW COST MEAT 


Meat Loaf 
Mashed (old) potatoes 
Scalloped (canned) tomatoes 
Bread and butter 
Cabbage Salad 
French dressi vegetable oil) 
Apple s e W l kie 


Exhibit IV. CLorTuine 


Smart costumes at small cost could be 
assembled if merchants wish to cooperate 
by loaning garments for a style show, or 
a group of garments made in the class- 
room, with information as to the cost of 
materials, may be displayed attractively. 

Or, the committee can prepare an ex- 
hibit of textiles (at a very small expendi- 
ture for the samples) showing pure dye 
silk, weighted silk, rayon materials, wocls 
and cottons (firm and sleazy weaves), 
with signs explaining the exhibit. 

Another type of exhibit could compare 
original price with actual cost, by showing 
how to figure cost in relation to wear. “A 
dress, cheaply made and extreme in style, 
for example, might cost $6.95, and be 
good for only three months, while one of 
better materials and workmanship and 
conservative in style, costing $20, might 
give a year’s steady wear; the first then 
cost $2.32 a month, and the second cost 
$1.66 a month. The home economics 
classes might report similar comparisons 
on stockings, coats, and underwear, giving 
the results of actual experiments and 
records. 

The emphasis in the exhibit should be 
not on low initial cost but on cost per 
month or per season of satisfactory 
service. 


Lixhibit V. 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, RECREATION 


(a) Health: Represented by empty medicine 
bottle, eye glasses, pictures of dentist’s 
chair, hospital room, doctor bandaging a 
boy’s arm. 

(b) Education: Represented by newspaper, 
books, magazines, school diploma, pictures 
of college campus, newspaper announce- 
ments of lectures, picture of child taking a 
music lesson 

(c) Recreation: Represented by movie adver- 
tisements, theatre tickets, picture f dane- 
ing party, golf balls, automobile; and as a 
companion display, show pictures of recre- 
ation which costs nothing, such as fishing, 
hiking picnics, use of public parks and 
libraries. Label each to show cost in your 
commuhity. 

(d) Allowances 
1. For children: School supplies, hair cuts, 

car fare, ice cream cones, etc. 

2. For mother: Cold creams, powder, and 
other toilet articles, advertisements of 
beauty parlors, personal stationery; 
package wrapped ready to be given as 
birthday gift, flowers to be sent to sick 


friend, bill for club dues 
For father: Pipes and tobacco cans, 
shaving cream, picture of a barber shop; 
bill for lodge or club dues; picture f 
bowling alley or pool table un att tive 
ndy box representing h it 
Exhibit V1 
SAVIN( AND INVESTMENTS, OR REWARDS 
Poster mav say “Savings mea reedom, 
What are you saving for?” 
Find pictures showing inf r 
hich families wish to sa 
/ {? t 4 
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Making Clothing Budgets Interesting 
to High School Girls 


IGH_ School 
terested in the subject of clothes 


are always in- 


girls 


and in knowing how to make themselves 


more attractive. Many of them, however, 


have given little if any consideration to 
their wardrobe needs as a whole, but have 
centered their thoughts, when buying, 


only on the particular garment needed at 
the time. Very often, the high school 
girl selects many of her own clothes, and 
she should therefore be trained to know 
her needs, to recognize good values and 
how to make wise and appropriate selec- 
She discover 
and emphasize her good points and how 
to select her clothes so that she will ap- 


tions. must be taught to 


pear well dressed on all occasions. 

If budget making is approached from 
the standpoint of helping one to plan a 
more complete and attractive wardrobe 
for less money, almost at once at least a 
spark of interest is aroused. However, 
if the girls think of a budget as simply 
keeping a record of all money expended, 
it will, to most of them, be a burden from 
the very start. Of course, it is a much 
easier problem to help the working girl 
plan her budget, since she has a definite 
salary on which to base her expenditures. 
The high school girl, in 
rot even an allowance, and not the slight 


most cases, has 
est conception of how much last year’s 
she can o1 


When she 


realizes this fact, she can usually see the 


clothes cost, or how much 


will need to spend this year. 
value of an expense account record to be 
used as a basis for future plans. 

One the 
terest is by giving some stimulating les- 


way of arousing students in- 
sons on clothing needs, appropriate dress 
for various occasions and perhaps on be- 
coming colors for different types of girls. 
Have charts il- 
lustrating the 
them 
to make their own selections. 
might include: “Suitable 
the High School Girl’; “Attractive Dress 
cs for the Class Room”; 
High School Girl Might Need”; “Dress- 
Occasions”; 
“Shoes High School 
Girl” or “Evening Clothes a High School 


them arrange posters or 


subjects under discussion 
a list of topics from which 
Such a list 


Underwear for 


Or Rive 


“Accessories a 


up Frocks for Various 


Appropriate for the 


Girl Would Enjoy.” Innumerable titles 
will suggest themselves and since many 
types of girls are likely to be found in 
each class, both interesting and varied 
po ters Can be de veloped. 

This discussion and poster work tends 


to make the girl think of clothes in rela- 


tion to herself and her own personal needs. 
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3efore any budget work is attempted, 
each girl should carefully list all her pres- 
ent garments and accessories. It is wise 
to plan with your students an outline to be 
followed and to give each girl a typed 
copy for notebook. Each garment 


should be listed under a group heading 


her 


either as being in excellent, 
poor condition. The number of 
each garment on hand should be stated and 


and checked 
fair or 


original cost given, if possible, also whether 


it was bought ready to wear, or made at 
home. Most of the girls will discover 
that they already have more clothes than 
they had realized and that some which are 
rather out of style still offer splendid pos- 
remodeling. All this in- 
ventory is valuable in helping both the 


sibilities for 


girl and her teacher to decide what is to 
Furthermore, it forms 
a good basis from which to work out 


be made in class. 


ciothing needs for the coming year. 

Budgets, at best, are only suggested 
student teacher 
should be at all discouraged if they dis- 
cover at the end of the year their actual 


plans and_ neither nor 


and suggested needs are not always the 


same. It takes considerable experience 
tc plan a budget that can be followed 
without alteration. Beginning classes 


usually plan only a one year budget but 
the second year students might well work 
out a two or three year budget plan as 
should the business or professional woman 
who has her own salary. 

Each student should keep in her note- 
book, for future the typed 
outline, her clothing inventory and her 
own suggested budget for the year, 


re ference, 


On small squared paper, plan together 
an easy method for keeping a record of 
There 
are many different ways this can be done 


the clothing purchased each month. 


and each teacher can doubtless plan one 
that will meet her particular class need. 
be totaled at 
each month and a final total 
made at the end of the school year. At 


These expenditures should 


the end of 


this time an average can be made of all 
clothing expenditures. 

Also, students are interested in receiv- 
ing a typed list of the various members 
total expenditures for each type of gar- 
ment. No names should be given but 
numbers or letters can be used to repre- 
persons, if such a report is 


sent actual 


made. Jt is quite worth while to allow 
a few minutes of one class period each 
week for keeping the record of expendi- 
tures up to date. Occasionally, it is wise 
to take a few additional minutes of class 


By 


Lena E. McGuckin 


Herkimer, New York 


various expenditures. 
I recall that in one of my clothing class- 


time to discuss the 


es the girls felt that too much money was 
spent for stockings and that some of the 
extravagant. There 
was considerable variance in price and 
also in the numbers of pairs purchased 
monthly. The question was raised—was 
it best to buy higher priced stockings or 
did the cheaper ones give exactly as sat- 
isfactory wear? They were also inter- 
ested in discovering which brands carried 
by our local stores gave the greatest satis- 
faction. A great deal of enthusiasm on 
this particular question developed in this 
one class, the other sections also became 


members were too 


interested and needless to say we made a 
fairly thorough study of hosiery. Finally 
about thirty girls from the various sec- 
tions of elementary and advanced cloth- 
ing classes volunteered to do some out- 
side work on this project and at the end 
of the term make a report on it. 
They decided on the following rules: 


1. Each girl was to purchase her stock- 
ings trom the various brands carried by 
our local stores. 

2. A price range was decided upon, and 
no one was to exceed this limit. 

3. Only service weight hose was to be 
considered. 

4. Hosiery was to be washed before the 
first wearing and laundered after each 
wearing. 

5. The hosiery was to be subjected to all 


ordinary wear, but was to be carefully 
reinforced or mended as soon as signs 
of wear became apparent. 
6. Each pair of hose was to be marked 
with colored thread at the top, so the 
wearer could make no mistake when re- 
cording facts about them. 
A. daily 


cording to a chart which the committee 


record was to be kept, ac 


NI 


had prepared. 

Several local merchants learned of our 
project and were quite interested in the 
final results, although from such a small 
amount of research no very definite facts 
The committee as 


could be established. 


a whole came to the decision that fewer 
pairs need be purchased if these were 
properly laundered each night and if worn 
places were reinforced before holes ap 
peared; and they favored buying two o1 
more pairs of the same quality and colo: 
at one time. 
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Many similar projects may develop from 
budget study. The girls become more in- 
terested in the selection and care of their 
wardrobe. Many mothers also become 
interested and cooperate by allowing their 
daughters to do more of the actual buy- 
ing and selecting for themselves. Most of 
the girls who have given little thought to 
the cost of their clothes will now consider 
the value of money when shopping. They 
learn to realize that thought should be 
given to the apportionment of a person’s 
income if all members of a family are 
to be properly fed, clothed and educated. 

As a girl in one of my clothing classes 
said, after figuring the cost of her cloth- 
ing budget for the school year—“This 
makes me so ashamed of myself. Just 
this noon, I was teasing for a new eve- 
ning dress for the Junior-Senior banquet. 
My mother said she had bought me so 
many clothes this year that she simply 
couldn’t afford another dress, just now. 
I told her that I didn’t think that I’d had 
many new things and really, I was quite 
horrid about it, and she felt very badly. 
My budget shows that I have spent $187.00 
on clothes alone, since last September, 
and I know my mother liasn’t spent nearly 
that amount. for herself.” 

This expenditure was very high for the 
class average, but I know that nothing 
could have been said that would have had 
as lasting an effect on this particular stu- 
dent as making this discovery for herself. 
Thus a budget certainly tends to make a 
girl less selfish and more considerate of 
her own needs in relation to those of the 
family group. She can more easily ascer- 
tain whether or not she is extravagant 
and, if so, find where the fault seems to be, 
or be able to justify her wardrobe needs. 

Many helpful suggestions on budget- 
making may be obtained from various 
clothing text books. Many of the monthly 
magazines, and daily papers carry such 
articles. Interesting talks are given over 
the radio, and much free material is dis- 
tributed by banks, finance companies, in- 
surance companies, large stores and found 
in bulletins supplied by our various State 
Colleges. If one starts collecting such 
information, in a comparatively short 
time a really worthwhile folder of budget 
facts will then be on hand when such 
reference material is needed. All such 
material can easily be adapted for use with 
high school students, since their problem 
is fundamentally the same as that of the 
business girl, but they are less likely to 
have had her experience in handling 
money. They must be taught that real 
enjoyment in using money comes not from 
the actual spending of it, but from the 
satisfaction received because the money 
has been wisely used. Prove to the high 
school girls that they can be more at 
tractively dressed at much less expense 
if they plan a careful clothing budget and 
they will continue budget making when 
they earn their own livelihood. 
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Obtaining the Masculine Viewpoint 


By 
Lyla D. Flagler 


Supervisor of Home Economics 


For several years, the Training School 
of the Eau Claire State Teachers College 
has included in its junior high school 
curriculum some Home Economics 
courses which grew out of the insistent 
demands of the boy students for courses 
which would meet their needs and inte: 
ests. It is fortunate that the principal of 
the junior high school has shown great 
interest and enthusiasm in regard to these 
classes and he conducts personally one ot 
the lessons in the unit on family rela 
tionships. The principal has a family and 
so understands the problems of boys and 
girls. From time to time, people who are 
especially prepared, give talks on perti 
nent subjects. The interest has become 
so widespread, that some of the young 
men in the college department who are 
preparing to teach or to become principals 
have expressed a desire to teach these 
classes as a means of acquiring an unde 
standing of the purpose of the courses 
and at the same time of observing the re 
actions of boys toward the subject matter. 

When a young man teaches the course, 
the subject matter is modified somewhat 
so as to emphasize the home activities 
which men are better prepared to teach 
The unit on Home Repairs can be taught 
very successfully by a man. In fact, the 
repairing of electrical appliances in the 
home is perhaps better adapted to the 
teaching experiences of a man than to 
that of a woman teacher. The student 
teachers are given new assignments four 
times a year, thus giving the pupils an 
pportunity to have both men and women 
tcachers in the home economics classes 
In this way, the pupils get both the 
feminine and = masculine viewpoint of 
participation in home life 

Perhaps at the present time one should 
not use the term feminine and masculine 


viewpoint as in many present homes 


Home planning and equipment has been 
successfully taught by Gordon Colby 


there is no differentiation. In fact many 
of the young men attending college cook 
their own meals, keep their rooms = in 
order and launder their clothes. Several 


of them have made the remark that the 


courses which they taught in Home Eco 
nomics have been of great value in thei 
practical home tasks, and they will no 
doubt build up such courses and 


corporate them into the school systems ot 


which they are principals 





PLEASE NOTE 


What features in this issue are most 
useful to you? 

What other material would you like 
to see in Practical Home Economics? 
Won't you take a few minutes to 
write us in reply to these questions? 
Send your letter to the Editor, Prac 
tical Home Economics, 468 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 
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Interest in homemaking is universal, 


whether one is in Siam, in Japan, Aus- Mi if i 
tria, Germany, South Africa or nor-, = — 
thernmost Alaska. Schools all over the > 4 ao ‘? 


world are teaching homemaking activ- 





ities as these pictures show. 





In the upper left-hand corner is a 
modern unit kitchen in an American 
high school, where two girls are per- 
haps preparing a meal for a family on 
a strictly budgeted income. 


Just below it, an interested group of Homemaking 


junior girls in the village school of 
Grunbach, Austria, is having a lesson 
in dressing and caring for a baby. 





Needlework plays an important part in 
the homemaking activities of girls in 
Switzerland and the next picture 
shows how painstakingly students 
work at mastering it in Appenzel, 
where exquisite embroidery is made. 


The large picture at the lower left 
was taken in the Domestic Science 
kitchen of a school in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, where the girls are as intent 
on cooking as in any American school. 


Siam is represented in our interna- 
tional pictures by two photographs, 
one at the center top where a Govern- 
ment cooking class in Bangkok is busily 
engaged in preparing a meal. At the 


(Courtesy Swiss Federal Railways) 





lower right is a needlework class at 
the Government school for Handcrafts. 
Dolls seem to be much the same in 
the United States or Bangkok! 


The middle picture in the center col- 
umn shows a group of primary school 
youngsters in Berne, Switzerland, mak- 
ing cookies. Boys seem to form the 
majority of the class and include the 
interested observer with his back to 
the photographer 


A sewing class in Japan is apparently a 
much more serious thing than in our 
high schools, and the gay kimonos 
make it decidedly more picturesque. 


Child care in Lucerne, Switzerland, is 
taught with real babies, as the picture 
at the upper right shows. Just below 
it is a Domestic Science class having 
a cooking lesson in a school at Odense, 
on the Island of Funen, where Hans 
Christian Andersen was born. 


The last small photograph in the right- 
hand column comes from Vienna 
where students are intently working 
out a food lesson in an atmosphere 
that is as informal as that in many of 
our own high schools. 


Costumes and customs may differ but 
homemaking is homemaking the world 


around. 


J 
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A Simple Sun Suit For A 


Summer Sewing Project 


By 
Grace Cornog 


Chicago, Illinois 


TTENTION, teachers. Here is a 

jaunty little sun suit that will delight 
the hearts of your pupils. It provides 
summer comfort par excellence, exceeded 
only by its good looks. Try making it in 
navy blue with a pert yellow cord for 
belt and halter tie or go pagan with some 
spirited print. As for yardage, it is sur- 
little. \ 


quires only one yard or, at most, a yard 
for taller girls. Making 


prisingly high school girl re- 
and a quarter 
the sun suit is fun enough, but to make 
it from just one yard of cloth is sheer 
achievement. Try it. 

The actual construction is simple as can 
be, especially with the aid of the diagram 
given below. 


For size 16, start with a piece of ma- 


terial 45 inches long and about 30 inches 
wide. From one énd, measure down 11 
inches to AB and mark points C and D 
each 4 inches from the edge. This will 
waistline in Look at the 
From the waistline AB, 


be the front. 
diagram and see. 
measure down 14 inches more and mark 
points E and F on the edges, then 5 inches 
farther down the edge mark G and H. 
These last four points will be at the 
lower end of the leg seams in the finished 
garment. If all has gone well, there 
should be 15 inches left from G and H to 
On this end, mark 


from the 


the end of the goods. 
points J and K each 4 inches 
edge. Now the point marking is over. 
Drawing the lines and cutting the gar- 
ment is next. Start with the leg seams 
of the back half of the panties, drawing 
from G to J and from H to K. Next, 
do the front panties from E to C and 
continue straight on to the edge of the 
cloth: do the same for FD. 


the front half of the panties and the 


This forms 
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halter top as well. After cutting along 
the lines just drawn, the next thing to 
cut is the leg holes. Better just make 
V’s to begin with and then enlarge them 
to fit later on when the suit is nearly fin- 
ished. Be sure to leave a crotch about 
4 inches wide. 

The sewing is the last step, of course. 
First, turn down a hem at each end of 
the goods three-fourths of an inch wide 
and one-fourth of an inch turned under, 
thus taking up 1 inch of cloth altogether. 
Now take the longer hem, JK, and fold 
it up to meet the front waistline CD. 
This forms the panties. Sew up the leg 
seams, but, in doing so, remember not 
to sew down the ends of the hem else 
the belt cord can’t be passed through. 
Finish the edges from C and D to the 
top of the halter very firmly with straight 
tape, easing in the fullness as you go. 
This helps to make the sides fit up more 


closely. Next, cut the leg holes to fit, 
then finish the edges, this time using 


bias tape because these edges must be 
Put little loops across the 
front and run a= cord 


able to give. 
outside waist 
through these loops and the back hem of 
Another cord through the 
The suit 


the scants. 
halter hem finishes the top. 
is then ready for use, and will doubtless 
get much of it. To transform it from a 
sun to a bathing suit, choose a print and 


line it with jersey. 


a) 
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Conference on Consumer Education Activities 


HE need for consumer education has 

been recognized and furthered by va- 
rious groups during the past few years; 
usually each pursuing its course with 
slight knowledge of parallel activities and 
each altering its program as the picture 
changes. 

An important step in correlating these 
activities was taken recently when the 
Textiles Education Bureau sponsored a 
one-day conference in New York City. 
The purpose was to discuss new trends in 
consumer education, and to this end rep- 
resentatives from magazines, retail stores, 
industry, home economics and govern- 
ment groups told the seventy educational 
leaders present what each group was 
doing to educate the consumer. Miss 
Gladys Winegar, director of the Bureau, 
presided. 

The necessity, first, to make available 
to consumers more factual information 
regarding merchandise, and second, of an 
urgent necd for informative tags so cus- 
tomers can readily identify merchandise 
in the store, were regarded as the most 
significant needs at present. 

Informative labels giving performance 
specifications at the retail counter are the 
desired goal of consumer education, ac- 
cording to Miss Ruth O’Brien, Chief of 
the Division of Textiles and Clothing, 
Department of Agriculture. However, 
she pointed out that there are few meth- 
ods available as yet for actually testing 
performance. [Tor example, only recently 
has a method of testing seam slippage 
been completed and as yet no good abra- 
sion test has been developed. Despite 
this, she stated, a constructive job can be 
done by supplying general factual infor- 
mation. Such information even if not 
followed through with labels and_ tags 
carried into the store, serves to help in 
guiding women away from the poorest 
qualities of merchandise. 

People can be taught the meaning and 
use of more technical terminology neces- 
sary to factual description, Miss O’Brien 
insisted. To illustrate, she cited that 
vitamin, not so long ago an unknown 
word, today has vital significance to most 
people. The same is true of calories. 
Vat dye is a technical term which is ap- 
pearing on a great many labels today. 
With such extensive publicity channels as 
are available today—radio, magazines and 
newspapers—people can also get an un- 
derstanding of such terms as_ thread 
count, construction of fabrics and_ fiber 
content, she declared. 

Most significant is the vast scope of 
interest among men and women today in 
learning how to spend their incomes to 
better advantage. In this connection, Miss 
O’Brien quoted from some thirty con- 
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sumer education reports from various 
groups throughout the country, including 
work done by school and college groups, 
women’s clubs, Consumer County Coun- 
cils, adult education courses and efforts 
by state education departments. 

How the Cotton Textile Institute sup- 
plies educational groups with information 
and swatches of new and style-right cot- 
ton fabrics for dress, drapery and house- 
hold uses, was described by Miss Cath- 
erine Cleveland. These swatches are us- 
ually nine inches square and average forty 
to fifty in a bundle. 

For conferences, conventions or state 
meetings of schools and extension groups, 
the Institute maintains loan exhibits of 
fabrics in 2% yard lengths. Traveling 
exhibits of model dresses for children, 
school girls, young and mature women, 
are also available. 

During the past year, Miss Cleveland 
stated that over 400 loan exhibits of all 
types were sent out, reaching a total of 
70,000 people. This is in addition to the 
65,000 persons reached by Miss Cleveland 
in her personal tours through the country, 
giving style shows and exhibits which 
emphasize the wide and varied uses of 
cotton. 

“The value of identified merchandise 
lies in the fact that it gives the consumer 
a control over her purchase,” stated Miss 
Katharine Fisher, director, Good House- 
keeping Institute. “The unknown prod- 
uct, regardless of poor quality, can be 
sold constantly because the consumer does 
not know whether she is buying it over 
again or not. If the product is identified, 
she can avoid buying again that which 
does not suit her. 

“An interesting service to consumers 
which is just developing and which we 
are urging consumers to help bring about 
is informative tags and labels,” Miss 
Fisher continued. “These tags describe 
the quality of the merchandise and how 
to use it the best way. 

“We are very glad to see such labels 
as the Sanforized-shrunk label for in- 
stance. It immediately tells consumers 
in simple understandable terms that the 
fabric is completely shrunk. Because there 
is much fine education work being done 
to tell consumers what to expect when 
they see that label on the product, the 
cycle is complete. 

“An outstanding need in informative 
tags and labels is to keep them as simple 
as possible and in the consumers’ own 
language,” Miss Fisher declared. “We 
say this after long experience with con- 
sumers. We know that they want such 
information, very simple, and very trans 
latable into useable terms.” 

Another speaker whose contacts are 


largely with the consumer was Miss Olive 
Smith, who has served as a promotion 
executive with Best & Company and James 
McCreery & Company, New York re- 
tailers. 

Two trends mark the retail store's prog- 
ress in consumer education, Miss Smith 
pointed out: first, one toward frankness, 
candidness and greater honesty in telling 
the whole truth rather than part of it; 
second, a decided trend to the dramatic 
presentations of the facts about merchan- 
dise. 

Stores are learning that it pays to tell 
the whole truth, said Miss Smith. First, 
because if they do not, the consumer finds 
them out eventually. Second, because in 
telling only part of the truth, the stores 
keep the customer from getting full value 
for the money spent. As an example, 
Miss Smith cited that because of the 
feeling about synthetic fabrics in the past, 
some retailers sold “crepe” dresses with 
out specifying whether they were syn 
thetic or pure silk. 

Today, many of these stores realize that 
if the woman knows she has bought a 
synthetic fabric she will take care of it 
accordingly and get her full money's 
worth out of it. However, if she doesn't 
know, she is likely to treat it like pure 
silk and as it “cannot stand the racket,” 
she does not get her money’s worth out 
of it. 

The trend to be dramatic in telling 
consumers facts about merchandise to 
make it interesting is a development 
stressed by Miss Smith as most significant 
Any story to be well told has to be evi- 
dent, she asserted. It has to have a title 
to tell what it is about, and it has to be 
well staged. The trend in stores to fol 
low these principles of dramatic presen 
tation in telling consumers facts about 
merchandise is important in that it is 
presenting the story about the merchan 
dise in the most effective way for con 
sumer education 

The practical coordination of these 
many interests in adapting them to the 
promotion of merchandise by commercial 
companies was discussed by Byron G 
Moon, president of The Byron G. Moon 
Co., Inc. 

Taking as a practical example the 
groups of cottons and linens introduced 
this spring under the identification of the 
All-Guard Guaranteed Ilashable tag, M1 
Moon outlined how the principles most 
desired in consumer education have beet 
worked out by industry so they will result 
in ultimate advantage to the consumer by 
giving greater satisfaction on merchandise 
bought 

Fabrics submitted for All-Guard Guar 
anteed Washable identification are first 
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tested Dy the washability laboratory of 
Lever Brothers Company jor quality, color 
fastness and shrinkage, to establish basic 
facts about performance of the merchan- 
The All-Guard tag, carrying the 
brief description “Sanforized-shrunk and 
Rinso Wash-Tested” describes these per- 
formance qualities simply and under- 


dise. 


standably to the consumer at point ot 


purchase. Because the All-Guard tag is 
not limited to any one converter or gar- 
ment manufacturer, its scope is as wide 
as the cotton and linen industry. Accord- 
ingly not one but twelve related commer- 


cial interests including pattern and soap 


companies, washing machine groups, San- 
forized-shrunk, magazines and newspapers 
are cooperating to publicize to the con- 
sumer factual information concerning th¢ 
identification of this merchandise. 


The far-flung program of consumer 


buying education as part of the school 
program was described by Beulah I. 
Coon, Home Economics Education Sery- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education. Both sec- 


ondary grade and high schools in every 





state are furthering one or more phases 
of consumer education in their curricula. 
Many base this work on surveys of actual 
buying power of students. 

Some of the problems which home cco- 
nomics teachers are attempting to help 
their students to solve were cited by Miss 
Coon. 

“Evaluating individual and family de- 


sires and needs; determining the types of 


goods and services which can be pur- 
chased with money available for such 
needs as food, clothing, education and 
recreation; determining qualities neces- 


sary to give satisfaction from specific 


household and personal articles to serve 
different purposes, such as a school coat, 
paring knife, a party dress; purchasing 


such household goods in the 
market ; 


cured from the purchase of different kinds 


personal 
evaluating the satisfaction § se- 
of goods and services,” were among those 


Miss 


those buying guides, such as labels, guar 


quoted by Coon “Determining 


antees, grade ratings and other sources 


of consumer information which are reli 


able and those which are inaccurate or 


inadequate as an aid in buying; determin- 


ing those buying procedures which save 


the buyer’s time, energy or money; their 


relative importance under different con- 


home and those buying 


affect 


government 


ditions in the 


procedures which retailing costs; 


determining protection now 


available for the household buyer and its 


and means of 


] 


rOOdUS 


trengths and weaknesses 
raising the standards ot 


nd sold.” 


Study on 


produced 


buying problems ts 
carried on also in other 
economics, Mi Coon explained 

chool in the West, the 


pupils in the 


consume! 


1 on Course than 
ome 
cience 
department worl with it 
lrue OSTIELL and soaps 
study the 


Phe industrial arts department 


ing « urniture and equipment, paints, 








* 


(Courtesy Cotton Textile Institute) 


An exhibit of drapery and upholstery fabrics, and household cottons at Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 


The 


principles of household procedure and gar- 


lacquers and varnishes. sanitary 
dening are given also by the science de- 
partment. Housing is studied by the home 
economics and industrial arts departments. 
Jusiness financing, 


banking, 


principles involving 


home building, insurance, sav- 


ings, investments, and the legal factors 
were 


of the school. 


given by the business department 

Maintaining that the information given 
by manufacturers, distributors, and adyer- 
tisers too often comes after the average 
consumer’s mind has “jelled,” Mrs. Ken- 
neth A. Mayer of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, urged greater stress in teaching the 
while still 

There are whole areas of people who 
are not willing to take time and spend 
effort to get 

maintained. 


consumer young, 


the amount of energy and 


factual information, she 


These consumers are not interested in 
enormous words, in wading through book- 
lets or reading magazines and consumer 
research pamphlets. Yet many of them 
are spending money for which they, more 
than others, need to get full 

Give these people simple information in 
ethical advertising, Mrs. Mayer suggested. 


Help them with labels and factual infor- 


value. 


mation at the counter from the sales- 


person, but most important, start con 
sumer education with school girls. 
At the close of the meeting in an effort 


these activi 


to continue coordination o 


ties, an advisory committee of ten mem 


bers was appointed. Through this com- 


mittee the various groups will be kept in- 
formed of all the different activities in 


consumer education Following are the 


members: 
Miss Ruth O’Brien, chief of Division of 
Textiles and Clothing, Department of Ag 


riculture, Washington, D. C.; Miss Grace 
Pennock, associate editor, Ladics’ [/ome 
Journal; Miss Catherine Cleveland, Cot- 
Institute; Mrs. 
Bangs, director of Bureau of 
Clubs; Miss Margaret C. 
clothing advisor, Extension Service, New 
York State; Miss Grace K. Nadig, acting 
director of Home 
University, Philadelphia; Miss Mary Mc- 
Kee, Lord & Taylor; John L. Parker, Jr., 
Lever Brothers Company; Mrs. Kenneth 
A. Mayer, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
Miss Gladys Winegar, director, Textiles 
Education Bureau. 

“Many attendant leaders stated that the 
conference had suggested to them new 
ways and opportunities for coordinating 


Grace E. 
Women’s 


Morehc suse, 


ton Textile 


Economics, Temple 


their efforts on consumer education in 


Miss Winegar reported 


their own fields,’ 
in summing up results of the conference. 

“We believe considerable impetus has 
added to the education 
program as the result of this exchange 


been consumer 


( 


f ideas and through the effective plan- 
ning of the committee we hope and be- 
lieve purposeful new trends will be de 
veloped during the coming year.” 


To Teachers 
If you were late in sending in requests 
for the commercial material listed in our 
1935, 


until the opening of the 


September, number, you may not 


receive if new 
Fall term, as several manufacturers have 
written us that requests reached them too 
late to be filled 


close d. 


before the present term 


See next September number for list of 


new material and, to get the most use 


of it, send in your requests promptly when 


~( hool opens again 
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A Demonstration Tea 
By 


Rosalind Mentzer 


Mentone, Indiana 


Our tea was not a tete-a-tete as you 
would be almost sure to think from the 
above heading, but was a tea for two 
purposes. The primary purpose was to 
get the women of the community into our 
department so that they might see for 
themselves what was being done there; 
the other reason was to give the girls 
valuable training in entertaining. In this 
high school, I felt that home economics 
had never been given the proper emphasis. 

We are now in a new school building 
with a great deal of new equipment, and 
I knew that we needed some method of 
letting the public know we were here 
and what we were attempting to do. The 
idea below was given me by my itinerant 
teacher-trainer, Miss Muriel McFartand 
of Purdue University. 

The plan was a demonstration tea. All 
of the women in the community were in- 
vited to attend by an invitation pub- 
lished in’ the local newspaper. The 
mothers of pupils in school were sent 
special invitations which were mimeo- 
graphed. I opened the program of the 
afternoon with a “welcome” to the womer: 
in which I explained the value of being 
included in the vocational group (it was 
our first year for our vocational depart- 
ment), and something about the subjects 
which were being taught. The following 
program was then given by the girls with 
illustrations and demonstrations: 

1. Home Projects—informal talks by two 


freshmen girls. 


2. Color—talks, with demonstrations of 
the effect of color cn hair, eyes and 
skin by the use of colored swatches 
on two girls of extreme blond and 


brunette type. 


3. Is this material silk or rayon? Is this 
cotton or wool?—the burning and lye 
tests were demonstrated by two girls 

1. Humorous reading—‘How .to Cook a 
Husband.” 

5. The Medicine Cabinet—talk by a mem- 
ber of the home nursing class. 

6. Choosing the Right Kind of Toys—a 


table of toys was exhibited, and ex 
planatory talks were given. 
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Two Short Programs for the Home Economics Department 


7. Cooking Green Vegetables—spinach 
and cabbage were shown cooked cor- 
rectly and incorrectly. 

8. Making a Hospital Bed—demonstra- 
tion by a girl. 

9. Selection of Meat for Cooking—Meat 

charts were used to show where the 

different cuts come from and how 
they should be cooked. 

The Value of Milk in the Diet. 

a. Weight charts were shown for chil- 


10. 


= 


dren who received milk at school. 


Weight charts were also shown 
which had been kept for rat experi- 
ments; the rats were also on ex- 
hibit. 

11. Ode to Posture—poem read by one 
girl and pantomimed by another. 

12. Dress Revue—as the girls modeled 
their garments, they told why they had 
chosen that style and color and how 
much the garment had cost. Many 
were made-overs and the cost was 
practically nothing. 


13. Art in the Home—talk demonstration 
on: 
a. curtains; 
b. pictures; 
c. arrangement of furniture 
Following the program, tea was served 
with two of the older girls presiding at 
the tea table. Some of the remarks that 
came from the women were :—"I had no 
idea that you taught such a variety ot 
subjects in your department’—“You are 
certainly preparing your girls to make any 
man happy’—‘l wish I were a girl again 
and could take home cconomies.” 
The tea was a success from every angle 
It took a great deal of effort on my part 
and on the part of the girls, but I think 


the results justified it. This was given 
last spring. Nearly sixty women were 
there. Last year my beginning class had 


only three of the fifteen freshmen girls 
enrolled; this year there are nine of the 
fifteen freshmen taking beginning home 


eCCOHOMICS, 


Ye Olde Curiosity Shoppe 


Ye Olde Curiosity Shoppe was an en- 
tertainment in the form of an exhibit and 
old fashioned style show put on by the 
members of the home economics club of 
the Algoma High School, Algoma, Wis 
consin. A great deal of new equipment 
and furnishings was necessary to furnish 
the new home economics department and 
the girls wanted to assist so thev took 
this responsibility upon themselves in 
order to earn some money. 

The exhibit was held in the clothing 
of about three 


laboratory and consisted 
hundred foreign, unusual and antique ar 
ticles as well as many interesting hobbies 
of local people. After several requests 
and notices in the newspapers, people of 
the community became interested and con 
tributed generously. In the collection 
were odd pieces of china, wood carvings, 
old coins, hand-made laces and hand 
woven articles of clothing, linens from 
foreign countries, Indian products, jewel 
ry, old fashioned music boxes and_ the 
like. Some of these dated back as far as 
two hundred and fifty years. 

The second part of the entertainment 
consisted of a style show quite different, 
however, from the modern — fashion 
parades. This show was held in the new 
high school auditorium. It was divided 
into two parts. The first half of the show 
was devoted to old fashioned dresses, 
capes, coats, shoes, hats and even bath 


ing suits of years ago. Girls of the hom« 
economic club modeled these costumes 
worn by their mother, aunt or grand 
mother, and a girl dressed in an old 
fashioned costume, announced each model 
\ppropriate old songs were rendered by 


a girls’ chorus. 


mart of the style show was 


The second ] 
devoted to wedding costumes only. There 
were twenty-two brides, bridesmaids, and 
flower girls wearing gowns from eighty 


years ago up to the wedding dress ol 
today. The last models consisted of the 
1935 bride and her bridal party of four 


sisters in lovely velvet gown \s a finale 
the entire cast again appeared on the stage 
as a group and sang “Auld Lang Syne” 


as the curtain was lowered. Appropriate 


music was plaved throughout the wedding 


march with oceasional mos by the 
chorus 
The exhibit room was opened after the 


style show and people lingered and caré¢ 
fully viewed the articles on display. Many 
requested the privilege to come in the fol 
lowing day to see the exhibit again. Both 
the fashion parade and exhibit could be 
attended on one ticket for a small admis 
sion fee of ten cents for students and 
fifteen cents to adults About $50.00 wa 
realized from this entertainment 
Wisconsin Vocational Hlome kconomi 
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The School Lunch Course in a College Curriculum 


N March, 1920, the school lunch was 

started in this college by a group of 
advanced students in Foods and Nutrition 
who were interested in the project from 
the standpoint of the better nutrition of 
school children. These students received 
no credit for the work, as it was first 
done, but soon the course received full 
academic credit, and it has always proved 
worthwhile both to college students and 
to the children of the Peabody School, 
the demonstration school of the college. 
The principal of the school works in close 
cooperation with the lunch room. 

It is an interesting fact that in March, 
1935, exactly fifteen years after its be- 
ginning, one of those original six students 
was made the supervisor of all the lunch 
rooms of the city schools of Atlanta, a 
tribute to the capability and earnestness 
of purpose of that pioneer group. During 
all of its sixteen years of existence the 
school lunch course has continued, to train 
hundreds of students in the idea of the 
school lunch and nutrition work with chil- 
dren and in the practical methods of in- 
stalling and managing a school lunch. 

The School 
State College for Women is offered each 


Lunch course at Georgia 


quarter, and has an average enrollment of 


twelve to fifteen students. These students 


are usually advanced students in foods 


and nutrition, but are often majors in 
health or education 
The content of 


the course includes 
a study of the nu- 
trition of children, 


signs and 


including 
causes Of poor nu- 


trition, foods which 
should be served, 
methods of prepara 
tion and serving and 
actual experience in 
planning menus, 
working out costs, 
preparation of the 
lunch, planning the 
work of assistants, 
ordering sup 
plies, keeping the 


lunch room. orderly 


By 
Clara W. Hasslock 


Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


and attractive, and dealing with 


public—the school children. 

Mrs. Anne Simpson Smith, who also 
was one of the six pioneer students and 
who teaches this has suc- 
ceeded this year in having her students 
plan most excellent menus where a plate 


now course, 


lunch is served for five cents. 
Examples of some of these lunches are 
as follows: 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Meat Balls Riced Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Biscuit 
Baked Bean Loaf with Tomato Sauce 
Carrots Celery Curls 
Bran Muthins 


Creamed 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Seans Fried Squash 
Corn Meal Muffins 


String 


Baked Hash with Rice 
Peas Apple Sauce 
Corn Meal Muffins 


Buttered 


Salmon a la King 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered 


Shredded Lettuce 
‘Toast 





their 


Welsh Rabbit 

Buttered Cabbage Toast 

Stewed Prunes and Gingerbread 

In addition they also serve milk, fruit 
juices, sandwiches, and ice cream. 

No coffee, tea, coca cola, candies, pickles, 
“hot dogs,” etc., are ever served to the 
children, nor are they allowed to go to 
town to get such things. In this the 
school principal again cooperates. In ad- 
dition to the lunch served at noon, the 
school lunch has always served milk and 
graham crackers, orange juice, and_ ice 
cream at the recess period. 

The need feeding has al- 
ways been 
plenty, but the recent period of depres- 
has shown the need all the more, 
and this need is still with us. It is not 
only the poor who need lunch at school, 
however, for parents who can afford to 
pay are glad to have their children buy 
good lunches at school. It saves time and 
for the city child is 
gether the feasible thing to do. 


for school 


with us even in times of 


sion 


trouble, and alto- 
The coun- 
try child presents a different problem, for 
his parents have more food supplies than 
money. For him, the practical thing may 
be to bring certain supplies from home 
(arrangement as to kind and amount being 
made beforehand), and these can be made 
into an appetizing lunch. Credit for sup- 
plies brought from home can be given the 

child on his lunch. 
Just now, cooperat- 


ing with our lunch 


room is one father 
who has a_ dairy 
near town. His five 


daughters receive 
their lunch each day 
in return for the 
milk supplied 

A course in the 
five 


college means 


lectures a week or 
its equivalent, count- 
ing two laboratory 
periods as one. This 
course always’ has 
one lecture a week, 
sometimes two, and 


the laboratory  pe- 


A corner of the lunch room at Peabody School, where meals are planned and prepared 
by students of Georgia State College Home Economics Department. 
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riods are arranged for the individual stu- 
dents, having four to six students on duty 
each day. These students remain through 
the dinner hour, and have their lunch in 
the lunch room on those days. 

In the beginning a rather crude base- 
ment laboratory was used for the lunch 
room, having kitchen and dining room all 
in one room. Later a separate kitchen 
was made, and just recently an unattrac- 
tive junk room was converted into another 
dining room, in order to take care of the 
fifty to seventy-five children of the Pea- 
body School who eat there every day. 
About ten of the children are given free 
lunch tickets by the school principal with 
the help of a welfare fund. 

No doubt the excellent plate lunches 
served for five cents have done much to 
attract the children, for a child may have 
a nickel to spend, when a greater price 
would make a lunch prohibitive. 

The school lunch in this college has 
always been planned and managed by 
members of the Home Economics staff. 
Our college students do all the work of 
planning, preparing, serving, buying sup- 
plies and managing. There are two col- 
ored maids who wash the dishes and do 
some of the routine work in preparation. 
These activities give the students selt- 
assurance and develop their ability to take 
responsibility. 

The duty of lunch room manager, is 
taken in turn by each student; she orders 
and checks all supplies, and assigns the 
duties for all of the group that day. She 
also figures up the cost of the lunch and 
sees that each day at least “breaks even” 
financially. 

We do not use a formal system of 
bookkeeping but the manager guards the 
cash box and records each day: 

1. The amount of cash in box. 


2. The amount of cash taken in. 
3. The cost of lunch. 

4. The amount gained (or lost). 
5. The amount left in box. 


Deposits are usually made once a week. 

She also keeps a record of the number 
of servings of each dish or plate served, 
and must plan to use all leftovers in some 
way the next day. As a rule, we have 
not kept an inventory of supplies each 
day, but are careful not to overstock the 
pantry, and to buy in wholesale amounts 
when possible. 

Educational posters are on the lunch 
room walls, and members of the class try 
to encourage children to select their lunch 
with care and to eat all they buy. They 
also try to encourage good table manners. 

We have gotten help not only from 
hooks but from many commercial con- 
cerns, 

The Department of Public Health of 
Boston, Massachusetts, is specializing in 
the School Lunch, and has put out some 
very excellent material. The following 
ire some examples of their forms for 
simple accounting: 
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*SIMPLE COST ACCOUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Week of July 8, 1935 


= ~~ ws 
: s ~ Fs Z 
es 2 4 sy a ° 
- ° = a on He Oo 
{a en ey es 
= o> + = oy + 3 
t "5 & = I ° 
< Be < Y me < & 
Ibs Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Apples 10 20 $.04 12 Ik $.72 
Bacon 8 5 a Y 10 3 3.20 
Bananas 2 16 .0425 1 7 72 
Butter 1 10 .295 Y% 10% 3.10 
* RUNNING PRICE INDEX 
1934 1935 1936 1937 
Article Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Oatmeal, lb. January 7.6 9. 
February 7.4 9.2 
March 8.0 8.9 
April 8.2 8.9 
May 8.1 S7 
June 8.1 8.6 
July 8.1 8.6 
August 8.1 
Sept. 9.0 
October 9.2 
Nov. 9.2 
Dec. 9.2 


* Used with the permission of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health, State House, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


*COST CARD 


Amount Per Serving 


Cream of Spinach Soup—100 Servings 
Cost 
Ingredients of Materials 
er weeeee wanes 4 gals $2.00 
Spinach puree .......... 8 cups 1.00 
MME 5.046 tne oe eate ~++. 4 cups 16 
eee $6 h ecm Rehan 6 tbs. .03 
i Saree Ldeceksegecs J 64 
BOR uxdciecesdchacedatecsis $3.83 
for 100 servings 
038 


tor | serving 


We believe that almost any school can 
and should have a school lunch and that 
it contributes directly to the school health 
program. It requires a teacher with a 
vision of the need, some ability and train- 
ing in mancging a lunch room, possibly 
with the help of some of the students, and 
some time and equipment for the doing 
of these things. She may have to convert 
and convince the superintendent and the 
parents, but it can be done, as we have 


proved to our own satisfaction 





Chaffey Fair 


Tag’er Inn, the student tea room con 
ducted at the Chaffey Junior Fair which 
was held at Chaffey Union High Schooi 
and Junior College, Ontario, California, 
on May 15 and 16 by the members of the 
Home Economics Department, realized 
an increase of 50% in patronage over last 
year when the tea room was first: in 
augurated. Miss Lillian Graves, chair 
man of the Home Economics Department, 
who was in charge, helped the girls run 
this concession as a commercial tea room 

The Inn was located in the main exhibit 
building of the Fair and consisted of an 
enclosed space and food booth. The 
booth was equipped with electric waffle 
irons and coffee makers and_ provisions 
for making sandwiches, cold drinks, and 





Tag’er Inn 


A picket fence and waitresses in early Californian costumes added to the decoration 
and interest of the Inn. 


the other items on the menu. The tables 
were attractively decorated with flowers 
and the whole surrounded by a_ white 
picket fence. The waitresses were dressed 
in early California costumes and the food 
was served on colorful pottery dishes 
owned by the Girls’ League 

\ menu of waffles with butter and 
syrup and ham; fruit; potato salad and 
crackers: frozen salad served with rad 
ishes, potato chips, and pickles ; cookies, 
coffee, and iced tea provided an array of 
food which pleased more than 460 persons 
during the two days of the Fair. The 
girls were organized into groups which 
served as hostess, cashier, head waitress, 
table setters, cooks, dish washers, and 


waitresses 
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Stretch Your Personality This 


Summer 
The psychological value of “stretching 
one’s personality” is interestingly dis- 


cussed by Luella M. Foster, a teacher in 
adult homemaking in Detroit, in a recent 
issue of the Michigan Home Economics 
Newsletter. If 
the same position she usually 


a teacher is returning to 
feels the 
need of something new in her wardrobe. 
Ii she is going to a new position she 


cften feels that she can get along with 
her old clothes because they will be new 
to the community, but even so she will 


take care to have them all in good repair 


and as attractive as possible. If her 
wardrobe is limited she seeks to give it 
freshness and and be- 


interest by new 


coming accessories. 

Perhaps it is with our personalities as 
with our wardrobes. To those who know 
us well and with whom we live and work 


we become very familiar, and sometimes 
we wish we had some new trait or quality 
or ability to reveal to make us more in- 
teresting. The people with whom we live 
and work will find us more valuable if we 
back from. the vacation 


come summer 


with a new idea, a new point of view, a 
new interest, and sometimes just a new 
lease on life gained through rest. Sum- 
mer time is a good time to do some re- 
creating. If there has been a heavy sched- 
ule of duties throughout the school year, 
summer should give us opportunity to 
relax and to do some of the fascinating 
things that we have not found time for 
doing 

Kor those of us who must stay at home 
there are many new interests that may be 
about 
flash 


of beauty in a bit of landscape, a colorful 


pursued with delight. As we go 


cur work suddenly there comes a 


sky, a singing bird, a child's laugh. Try- 
ing to capture it on paper through sketch- 
preserves it for 
Per- 


ing, color work, writing, 
us and gives us joy in the process. 


haps some new type of handiwork will 


challenge us. For a small expenditure a 


few pounds of modeline clay may be the 
means of expressing ourselves. It is sur 
prising how much feeling flows through 
the fingertips Summer evenings are 
often spent out-of-doors. The stars are 
cyer a source of interest and. delight 
Book stores furnish all kinds of charts 
end maps to help us identify the constel 
lation It is a refreshing experience to 
explor ome of the unusual or queer 
places in the community. Ojsten there are 
points of historical interest which may be 
discovered, On the other hand, there is 
often some type of service we might give, 
uch as handling a play group, a story 
hour, a shopping service. With a group 


of children one might make collections of 
interesting pic 
Some 


native flowers, grasses, 
tures, scrap books of various sorts 
would find pleasure in making puppe‘s and 


shows, and this would he a 


giving puppet 
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fun all through the 


possible source of 


year. 
Some of us feel the need for more 
actual homemaking experience. One 


young teacher took a position with a small 
tamily for six weeks last summer. The 
teacher and the mother planned the work 
so that it became a real learning situation 
for the girl and gave the mother a real 
A keener appreciation of a 
was 


vacation. 
home situation 
mind as she went back to her position to 
help her girls “meet their needs.” Those 
of us who are homemakers may well look 


fresh in the girl’s 


to our organization and management so 
that it will yield us a vacation at home. 
How can the leisure time of the family 
be spent so that all the members may be 
Lenefited and their lives enriched? 

If one can get away for a trip familiar 
scenes will be doubly appreciated upon re- 
CES. «os A part of the 
West with a group of congenial friends 


tour of some 
would be an experience long to be remem- 
tered. The Southwest calls to those who 


are interested in ancient civilizations. 
The tang of greasewood and the lure of 
desert sands beckon to cityworn folks to 
come and relax and gain new vigor. Who 
does not feel the attraction of New Eng- 
land? Cool, delightful days spent in his- 
toric New England give one a new appre- 
Then there is the 

Somehow 


ciation of her country. 
beach inland. care 


flits away under the influence of a bit of 


ocean or 


water and sunshine. 
Is it summer school that calls us? What 
rich opportunities await us in many of 


our colleges and universities. There 
worthwhile contacts may give us fresh 
courage, broader vision, different view- 


points, greater tolerance and challenge us 
to sounder thinking. In outlining a sched- 
ule let us include a technical subject in 
have the best information in 
that line. New approaches to the presen- 


tation of that subject matter may be found 


order to 


in allied fields. It is a rich experience to 


sit in on a seminar during a summer ses- 
sion. There we find people from all lines 
of service, of varying types and amounts 
with different 


of experience and vastly 


points of view. There, also, is a source 


of friendships and contacts which will 


mean much throughout the years. If we 
are really going to stretch our personali- 
tics through this summer school experi- 
ence let us make the most of whatever 
epportunities we have to take part in dis- 
and 


committees, panels 


Let us find time in 


cussion groups, 
recreational groups 
our program for something that is just 
pure fun—swimming, dancing, birds, pho- 
tography, music—something that will take 
us leagues away from our usual line of 
Whatever the reason for going 


better position, broader vision, 


thought. 
to school 
deeper satisfaction—-let it be a means of 
re-creation. 

Regardless of the means taken, if one’s 


personality is to be stretched she should 





seek to develop some latent power, to 
strengthen some weakness, or to use more 
fully some ability. In what way can each 
of us re-create this summer so that we 
may be more satisfying to ourselves and 
give more joy and inspiration to others? 
We are all different and each must choose 
her own way. This does not mean that 
we must necessarily go alone. There are 
kindred spirits who have the same needs 
and interests and with whom we would 
find companionship. A great deal of life’s 
good comes out of sharing. But above 
all let us get a better understanding of 
life and living so that we may really be 
of help to those whom we would serve. 
Summer time is also a time when we 
should build up physical reserve through 
sunshine, exercise, rest and good food. 
Too often one has a tendency to sepa- 
rate herself, or be set apart as a teacher, 
Dur- 
various 


or a mother, from her other selves. 


ing the summer let us get our 


drawn together again into on 


whole self. 


selves 
Each of us is not a teacher, 
not a research worker, not a homemaker 
but a person. Each of us has many facets 
tc her personality. We should 
them all to good total 
Someone has said that one of the major 


polisn 
have a result. 
homemaking is to decide 
what to do and how to do it. This will 


essentials of 


undone as 
Let us 
have no feelings of guilt if we cannot do 


involve leaving some things 


well as doing the selected things. 


ali the things we would like to do or think 

we should do, but, choosing that which 

will yield the greatest satisfaction, go 

forth eagerly to our time of re-creation, 
“ 


keeping in mind that the people who “get 


places” are those who want to go there. 
An interesting class project in making 
children’s clothing is reported in the Vo 
cational Home Economics Newsletter of 
Wisconsin. 
Junior girls (part and full time) at the 
School, 


sewed for the 


Green Bay Vocational during 


the third 
orphans at St. Joseph’s Orphanage. Theis 


school quarter 
program for the second half of the year 
provided for two units in clothing con 
struction and they decided to give half of 
that In this 


way, the girls were under no expense for 


time to working for others. 


materials for themselves and yet the time 


was devoted to construction problems 
which these beginners were capable of 
doing with just enough repetition in 
processes to afford a fine opportunity for 


improving skill and technique. 

These problems made up the quarter's 
work: hemming eighty diapers; making 
thirty muslin undergarments, thirty outing 
garments and a few little dresses, 


infant 


The related unit on care was 
also taught to this class during the third 
quarter. The improvement in’ skill) and 
technique of sewing has been so favor 


( Miss 
feels the plan is worthy of 


that the teacher Gertrude 


Flanigan) 


able 


consideration for another year. 
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Why take chances with a 
doubtful baking powder 
when it costs so little 

to use reliable ROYAL? 


) give your next class les- 

son on griddle cakes an 
interesting new slant, try this 
Variation. 

Figure the approximate costs 
of the principal ingredients 
needed —the eggs, milk, butter, 
flour. 

Have your pupils note the 
small amount of baking powder 
needed—that it costs only 1¢ 
to use Royal! 

Doesn’t it seem foolish to 
experiment with a doubtful 
brand when the best baking 
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Approximate costs of 
principal ingredients for 
Royal Griddle Cakes 







MNES also yee harp eins aoaceace 8¢ 
















134, cups milk............ 436¢ 
4 tablespoons butter...... 4¢ 
1G) 3) ee 3¢ 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking 
PINE oo Seiwawn enn 
































powder costs so little / 

And that penny’s worth of 
Royal makes your griddle cakes 
finer flavored .. . lighter . 
more tender. 

For Royal is not like other 
baking powders. It is made 
with Cream of Tartar, anatural 
fruit product from luscious, 


. rm™ ° é " ¢ . : 
ripe grapes. This superior in- FREE —The new itustratead 74 ROYAI 
oie li a Rs fi : fl: ’ and Royal Cook Book. Basicreci- 44 BAKING 
greale nt gives ner favor an¢ pes, hints on handling / POWDER 
better texture to all baked Ce See Deseee: Y ws 
. ‘ : rules for fine cakemak- yf Product of Stand- 
foods. ing and other valu- 77 

° e é able heipe for 7 ard Brands Incor 

teachers. Mail porated, 691 Washing 

It pays to insist on Royal for your coupon. 7 ton Street, New York 


4 a 
pa J ‘ew 607. Please 
classwork. Then you’re sure of “City, Dept. 607. Please 





: ° : ¢ send free Royal Cook 
successtul baking demonstrations. : 
. : 4f Books for class uss 
And make sure your pupils realize , | 
‘ : ‘i ‘ , ! 
that, for fine home baking, it’s r Name—— 
true economy to use only the best 7 Address i 
baking powder—reliable Royal! Oe | 
; & I » aaiad @ City & Strate 
, 
46 
¢ School_— 
, Cepyright, 1936, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Book Reviews 
The Normal Diet and Healthful Living, 


by W. D. Sansum, M.D., R. A. Hare, 
M.D., and Ruth Bowden, B.S. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1936. $2.00. 


Doctor Sansum’s informal talks to the 
patients of his clinic in Cottage Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, California, form the basis 
of this book. His co-authors have been 
co-workers in the Clinic for many 
years. They understand well what the 
patient should know about his ailment and 
its treatment, and how to give him the 
that he will grasp it. 
however, has not 


his 


information so 


Their attention, been 


given wholly to those in need of a super- 
vised diet to regain health; the first part 
of the book is devoted to the principles 
of normal nutrition and their importance 
in the maintenance of health. The nu- 
tritive elements are classified as Food 
Substances That Give Energy; Food Sub- 
stances That Do Not Give Energy; and 
Food Substances Most Recently Discov- 
ered. Common food sources of these va- 
rious elements and their function in the 
body, together with the physiology of di- 
gestion and absorption are presented in 
terms that are readily understandable by 
the non-professional reader, and in a way 
that makes the subject interesting. 





How can we give distinctiors 
to our most common vege- 
tables? How best can vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve 
their mineral salts and _ vita- 
mines? What vegetables are 
rich in health-giving mineral 
What is the proper 


specific 


salts ? 


cooking time for 


types of vegetables ? 


Accessories. 


request 





Pertinent facts on VEGETABLE COOKERY 





The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
methods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in ‘Vege- 
table Cookery,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 

Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat Dishes; School Lunches; Table Service and 


Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets is offered free to any 


Home Economics teacher who requests them. 


If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 


fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-736 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 


it 
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This reviewer is glad to find a chapter 
on water; most dietetic books ignore this 
The authors discuss the impor- 
tance of water as a solvent, an aid to di- 
gestion and conveyor of metabolic waste, 
and a regulator of body temperature; 
what factors influence the amount needed, 


element. 


and how to determine whether or not 
enough is being taken. 

Other chapters treat of overweight, un- 
derweight, bacterial infection, allergies, 
and a “survey of methods of treatment 
that have found acceptance in the prac- 
tice of scientific medicine.” Among the 
latter are Diet Therapy, Psychotherapy, 
Physical Therapy, Drugs, Vaccines and 
several other methods, 

This statement of the contents, neces- 
sarily in somewhat tabular form, gives 
only a briet synopsis of the value of this 
priced book; space forbids 
more details. In the appendix is an ex- 
cellent summary of points to be observed 
in menu planning, covering the practical, 
scientific and esthetic sides. Suggested 
menus, weight tables, food tables, and a 
list of books and magazines for additional 
readings are further aids. 


moderately 


Good Taste in Dress, by Frieda Wie- 
gand McFarland. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois, 1936. 112 pages. Paper 
binding, 72 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The author, professor of Textiles and 
Clothing at the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Maryland, has writ- 
ten a book aimed to help girls, of any 
age, to know what is good taste in dress 
and how to attain it. The style is read- 
able and entertaining, brief and to the 
point. The principles underlying the selec- 
tion of appropriate and becoming dress 
are outlined and emphasized. It should be 
a helpful book in any clothing class. A 
“Rating Scale for Personal Appearance” 
by Lillian Navratil and others of the de- 
partment of home economics education at 
Iowa State College, is published by Man- 
ual Arts Press and would be especially 
useful in connection with the above book. 
It was designed to aid students in diag- 
nosing their personalities and needs and 
to obtain an evaluation of their personal 
needs. It is sold only in packets of 10 at 
a cost of 48 cents per packet. 


Fabrics, by Grace G. Denny. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Chicago, 1936. Fourth 
edition, revised and reset. 178 pages. $2.00. 

Definition of fabrics, practical textile 
tests and classification of fabrics are dealt 
with in this compact and efficient book 
The present edition has been completely 
revised from the 1928 edition on account 
of the many changes in the manufacture 
of textiles and in buying habits. It is 
completely up to date and the first part is 
a veritable dictionary of present day tex- 
tile names and terms. Part two describes 
testing of textiles and lists practical tests 
There are sixty-three 
that the 


that may be made. 
excellent illustrations increase 


value of the book. 
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Controlled Meat Cookery 


Meat cookery is keeping up with the 
machine age, and results of roasting con- 


"” trol worked out by food specialists of the 
: Bureau of Home Economics show that 
’ shrinkage can be cut while the product, 
t 


finished for the platter, is just what the 
cook wants it to be. Temperature control 
is the secret, and this ts now easy to get 
, with modern ovens and meat thermome- 
ters, mechanical aids of the kitchen. 

Lucy Alexander, associate food special- 
ist of the Bureau, in an address before 
the American Chemical Society at Kansas 
City, Missouri, gave them the meat of 
several years’ experience in various ways 
of cooking tried out on hundreds of pairs 
of roasts of beef, lamb and pork. 

Meat always shrinks some, says Miss 
\lexander, because meat tissues contract 
when heated enough to be “done,” and fat 
melts away during cooking. As measured 
in these experiments, shrinkage means 
total loss of weight—including what goes 
off in thin air in the oven and what re- 
mains as drippings in the bottom of the 
pan. It was found that carefully con- 
trolled oven temperatures will cut down 
shrinkage to a minimum. 

As part of the study of meat shrinkage, 
99 ribs of beef were roasted, representing 
four levels of fatness (very fat, fat, me- 
dium, thin). All the roasts were cooked 
at the same oven temperatures until rare 
at the center as shown by a meat ther- 
mometer. The fat content of the raw 
meat and losses in pan drippings were 
ciosely related, as were also water con- 
tent of the raw meat and the volatile 
losses in the oven. 

Similar results were obtained on 342 
legs of lamb representing five different 
levels of fatness. Pork loin also was 
shown to shrink according to the amount 
of fat on the cut. 

When ribs of beef were roasted to the 
rare stage in an oven at about 257° F. 
(125° Centigrade) beef lost less weight 
than when the oven temperature was 
about 347° F, (175° Centigrade). In con- 
trast, when beef was cooked well-done 
with the oven at 257° and at 347° there 
was very little difference in the shrinkage. 
Well-done beef lost much more weight 
than rare beef. These results show that 
the stage to which beef is cooked has 
more influence on shrinkage than the oven 
temperature used, 

Similar results were obtained when 
lamb legs were roasted medium-done and 
well-done, using in each case an oven 
temperature of about 257°, in contrast 
with 347° or close to it 

The saving of weight by preventing 
shrinkage, Miss Alexander points out, is 
not only a matter of the good appearance, 
palatability, and nutritive value of the 
meat, but of the quantity available for 
serving. This is a considerable item for 
homemakers and for hotel and restaurant 


keepers 
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School Lunch Welfare Project 


In Milan, Michigan, an interesting bit of 
welfare work developed from the inability 
of a doctor’s patients to pay in cash for 
his services. Farm products were ac- 
cepted and due credit given. These foods 
were turned over to the high school home 
economics teacher to be used for free 
lunches for those needing them. From 
this start the whole community became 
interested and today funds are raised by 
different groups to pay for hot lunches 
each noon for seventy children. Differ- 
ent classes in home economics prepare 
the food. At present a total of more 


than ninety children are served every 
ncon. Those not on welfare pay ten 
cents for lunch, which consists of a hot 
dish, sandwiches and milk. At present 
the cleanup work is being done as payment 
by those receiving the free lunch They 
are working in shifts, boys and_ girls 
separately, but all taking turns 

—Grace Rinard 
Michigan Home Economics Newsletter 


The State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass., offers a training course for lunch 
room cooks, lasting one week, in its sum 


mer session. 
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HATHAM’S policy 

continues — “ALL the 
Facts on the Label.” These 
Specification Labels, both 
for Chatham “Specification” 
Sheets and Chatham “Spec- 
ification” Blankets, are of 
definite value to all home- 



















economist groups interested 
r in quality buying and _ in- 
ON . . , 
OF formative labeling. 


Devised in accordance with 
recommendations of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, Chatham labels 
are now available in quan- 
tity for study and discus- 
sion purposes. 


Address Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. P-21, 57 Worth Street, New York City 
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JUST OUT 


F air AND CLEAR 


IN THE Home 


A symposium on house- 
hold employment edited 
by Dorothy Wells and 
Carol Biba 


$1.00 


WwW 


Nutrition 


What to eat and why 
by Marie Harrington, 
St. Louis Dairy Com- 


mission. 


50 cents 


WwW 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














DON’T FAIL 


to get a copy of the new 


Camation Cook Book 96 
pages, hundreds of excep- 
tional recipes, menus, diet 


lists, 16 full-page color pho 
tographs Send 25c, coin or 
stamps to Dept. C, 


Carnation Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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Demons and Dirt 

(Continued from page 204) 
so the god’s good steed may not want 
for food or drink on its long trip to 
Paradise. Sugar, opium and wine are 
offered the god, for sugar may sweeten 
his tongue, and opium and wine make 
him forgetful of family quarrels as he 
Celestial 
on the family. 


ascends to regions to report 

As the blue smoke curls over the pic- 
ture of the Chinese imagine 
him as being lifted upward by invisible 


the god, 


hands. Pressing near the flames, old 
and young chant the following words, 


half serious and half comic in nature: 


“Come, God of the Kitchen, 
Oh, grandfather Chang. 

Come, here is your pudding 
And here is your t’ang (sugar). 


“Go flit up to heaven; 

? : e cea. 

Begone in a trice; 

Forget all the bad 

And tell only what’s nice!” 


Aiter seven days, filled with strenu- 
ous scrubbing and scouring on the part 
of every member of the household, the 
Kitchen God returns to earth. His ad- 
vent is hailed with childlike delight by 
young and old, who install a new picture 
in a new shrine, and shoot off hundreds 
both by 
ing and of expelling stray demons from 
the house. 

Indeed, the expulsion of various kinds 


of firecrackers, way of greet- 


of demons has ever been an important 
feature of housecleaning ceremonies in 
China The Hak- 
ca, a seek to 
preserve their homes from want by a 


and other countries. 


native Cantonese tribe, 
rite performed each year on the third 
day of the tenth month. “Let the devil 
of poverty depart! Let the devil of 
poverty depart!” say the different fami- 
their accumulated household 
sweepings, thrown out of doors, together 
with three sticks and numerous 
pieces of imitation paper money. 


lies over 


incense 


For more than thirty centuries the 
Japanese have held an annual _house- 
cleaning ceremony known as susu-hari, 
| or “soot-sweeping.” This ritual, prac- 
ticed at different seasons in different 
epochs, is partly symbolic and_ partly 





realistic in character. Every piece of 


furniture is removed from the houses, 


out of 
doors and beaten, and cob-webs and soot 


mats and cushions are carried 
are swept clean from pillars and cornices. 

On the last night of the year, how- 
ever, Japanese families hold a ceremcn- 
ial cleansing to rid the house of the 
“evil spirit.” Just at midnight the head 
of the house, clad in robes of state, en- 
ters after another. In_ his 
hand he carries a box of beans, which 
he scatters about with the words, “Go 


forth, demons! Enter, riches!” 


one room 





| 


casting out of 
demons is performed by a professional 
the paterfamilias, 
and in such cases, peas, instead of beans, 
“Devils 


In some houses the 


exorciser instead of 


into every corner. 


fortune in!” chants the ex- 


are rattled 
out! Good 
orciser as he goes room 


from room to 


and casts down his peas. Once the devils 
have departed, charms must be used to 


prevent their return. Consequently the 


ingenious Japanese nails over the lintel 
a horrible symbol, past which no wan- 
dering spirit dares to go. For what 


demon, one asks, would not fear de- 
struction when attempting to squeeze by 
a prickly holly leaf, on which is impaled 
the head of a dried sardine? 

In Syrian villages housecleaning, which 
generally takes place in early spring, is 
welcomed with delight by the children, 
who regard the annual whitewashing as 
a period of excitement and adventure. 
The most important preparation for the 
event is the obtaining of tarsh, or the 
chalky white earth whitewash 
the walls of Eastern dwellings. Some- 
times, if the family is poor, an expedi- 
hills 


tarsh, but often the housewife buys a 


used to 


tion is made into the to get the 
penny’s worth from one of the peddlers 
who appear in spring as regularly as the 
flowers on the mountain sides. 

Once the tarsh is procured, the house- 
wife dissolves the substance in a large 
vessel of water. Taking a piece of sheep- 
skin for a brush, she dexterously slaps 
the white liquid over the walls, and over 
herself until she, too, is as white as the 
walls. The children run to and fro with 
delighted eagerness for they, also, have 
Earthen jars, clothes chests, 
must be 


work to do. 
mats and sleeping pallets all 
hauled out-of-doors. The crude house- 
hold furnishings are arranged as_ tem- 
porary bulwarks around the beds, which 
For 


are spread out on the ground. 
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housecleaning in Syria means _ sleeping 
under the stars while the tarsh dries on 
the walls and the hard earthern floor 
is mended and polished. Housecleaning 
in Syria means the high adventure of 
a camp fire, of picnic suppers and flesh- 
creeping tales of demons and jinnes. 
Besides the annual housecleaning, Syr- 
ians of Kalamoon take special care to 
clean their houses and put their goods 
in order on Epiphany Eve, for on that 
night the Angel of the Lord makes his 
rounds of every house in the village. 
Heed is taken to speak no unkind word, 
to leave no task undone, to let nothing 
be out of place, for just as the heaven- 
ly guest finds the household, so will he 
leave it throughout the coming year. 
In many Central European countries 
May Day Eve is the generally accepted 
for cleaning houses and _ ridding 
villages 


time 
dwellings and 
evil spirits. In certain hamlets of the 
Tyrol the annual “Burning of the 
Witches” is an important ceremony, fol- 
lowing days of the most meticulous scrub- 
bing and cleaning. On the last three days 
of April every house receives a special 
going over, including fumigation with 
juniper berries and rue. With the ring- 
ing of the May Day angelus, every man, 
woman and child is prepared to take a 
hand in driving out the witches. Each 
person is armed with pots, kettles, pans, 
The dogs are 


of witches and 


censers, torches or whips. 
unchained and barking, they accompany 
the villagers, who beat their pans, crack 
their whips, and, yelling and screaming, 
run seven times around houses and yards, 
as well as the village itself. 


“Witch flee, flee from here, 

Or it will go ill with thee,” 
scream the villagers at the top of their 
voices as they chase away powers of 
darkness with torches and maledictions. 

Demons, devils, witches and dirt would 
seem identical to Old World housewives, 
who look upon them with impartial eye 
and pursue them unsparingly with a child- 
like faith, which makes festival of even 
the bleakest of household tasks. 


A Way Out 


(Continued from page 200) 


Only a few of these points need further 
comment; most of them are obvious in 
their significance. The reader’s ques- 
tion may be, “Do girls object to bringing 
their own materials?” The sentiment of 
a large number of girls is expressed in 
this statement recently made in the school 
kitchen, “I would much rather bring the 
materials from home and take home 
something, than to have the materials fur- 
wished and nof*get to take home any- 
thing.” That thére is satisfaction and joy 
in taking.home her own creation is evi- 
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denced by this girl’s statement, “When 
you take home a batch of fudge you are 
pleased to see the expression on your 
mother’s face. And when she tastes it 
and says, ‘It is as good as I can make’ 
it makes you feel pleased.” Having ac- 
tually prepared a family size portion, the 
girl no longer feels, “But it’s going to be 
different when I do it at home.” 

Girls gain a greater ability to calculate 
caloric value, and no doubt retain the 
knowledge better, when they actually pre- 
pare the food. The dietary value of the 
food and the place of the particular food 
in the meal are more fully appreciated. 
Moreover, every girl has a wholehearted 
respect for food materials which she has 
brought from home; they represent the 
earnings of some member of the family. 
One girl made this remark, “It makes 
a girl notice the different prices of food 
and it makes her more thrifty. It also 
makes a girl try harder in cooking her 
own food and makes her more careful. 
When girls have the materials furnished 
by the school, they don’t try as hard.” 
(This particular girl was transferred 
from a school system where materials 
were furnished in the traditional way.) 
The cost of every preparation is calcu- 
lated by the girls so that the actual cost 
of the materials is known beforehand. 

The handling of her own materials 
makes the pupil “brand” conscious. There 
is also great opportunity for learning 
many brands because of the variety being 
used in a class period. Costs are com- 
pared and results noted. Using her own 
materials, moreover, gives the girl an op- 
portunity to use the types and brands of 
materials which the _ family, 
usage, have learned to prefer. 


through 


Some of the girls, especially those from 
thrifty homes or from the less fortunate 
ones, are alert to the fact that, in using 
the fuel in the school kitchen, they are 
conserving fuel in the home. Consequent- 
ly, economy is the appealing factor of the 
plan for some girls. 

Whether or not the plan be continued 
there is a reasonable assurance that it 
has brought about a better understand- 
ing between the home and the school, and 
that it has been a worthwhile adventure 
for all concerned—the pupil, the parent 
and the teacher. 


New Home Economics Plays 


\ new group of five short plays suitable 
for home economics programs is now 
available in bulletin form—each play a 
(See back cover.) We 
have adopted this policy in publishing new 
the need for 
copies for students taking part in such 


separate bulletin. 


plays to meet individual 
plays, and to make it possible for teachers 
to select the particular type of play they 
want at a much lower cost than would be 
possible were they published in book form 











Some DOCTORS 


have this in common 


with Some BABIES 





@ Some babies don’t— or 

won’t— well tolerate a spe- 
cific food—for example, 
spinach, Thus some 
mothers report poor sue- 
cess with it in the diet. 
And, as you know, some 
doctors now take the part 
of the reluctant infant to 
this extent; they believe 
forcing spinach, or any 
other vegetable, undesirable. 

But then, what to tell mothers to do about 
the extra calcium, iron, vitamins? May we 
follow in the mental footsteps of the bio- 
chemists, and suggest that infants averse to 
spinach can make up most of the same ele- 
ments, from certain other Gerber vege- 
tables—peas and green beans, for example. 

Gerber’s Strained Peas and Green Beans 

like all Gerber vegetables—are (1) 
raised from pedigreed seed, (2) in selected 
soils, (3) under supervision, (4) picked at 
sun-ripeness, (5) rushed to our kitchens for 
prompt cleansing and (6) Shaker-Cooking 
(7) in closed systems, 
under controlled tem- 
peratures, with only 
vacuum evaporation of 
moisture, the better to 
conserve vitamin and 
mineral values—and (8) 
are packed unseasoned 
to await your instrue- 
tions. Professional sam- 
ples gladly sent you at 


ray oo on 
erver: 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, BEETS, 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND CEREAI 

YOU ARE INVITED to visit us and inspect our 


plant when vacationing or traveling in Michtgar 






' ' 
| GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY ; 
' Fremont, Michigan ' 
+ (In Canada, Grown and Packed by Fine Foods | 
' of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) ' 
' ; ' 
’ Please send me copy of your new $2-page ; 
' “Baby's Book" by Harriet Davis, R.N., giving 

, authoritative information to mothers on baby | 
' feeding and care Enclosed find 10¢ to cover é 
1 cost ' 
' Please send me free Handbook for Teach. | 
' ' 
1 ers on Infant Nutrition and copies of , 
' leaflet for students on Infant Nutrition 4 

| NAME 

' 

' ADDRESS 

; Cry STATI 
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CARPETS and RUGS 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets and rugs. Sponsored by Style 
Council of 
NSTITUTE OF 
CARPE T MANUFACTURERS 
Chrysler Building New York City 











 caetttsnstisenemiennnemmenntad] PRACTICAL COURSES 
The SCHOOL of in 


TEA ROOM 
cen a 


CATERING 


Actual experience in public tea room and practice 
apartment is combined with courses in Organization, 
Accounting, Pricing Menus, Cooking, Marketing, Correct 
Table Service, ete. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Learn the art of Gracious Hospitality and clever home 
management. Courses, Table Service, Cooking, Manage- 
ment, Costume and Household Sewing, etc. Practical 
experience in practice apartment, nursery school. Dormi- 
tory on Campus. Write Mary Koll Heiner, Director, for 
Catalog P. 350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FREE TO TEACHERS 





“Tempting Treats for Summer 
—for 2 or 4 or 6” 


74 tested recipes for a great variety 
of delicious dishes appropriate for 
summer which are more wholesome 
and less expensive because they're 

made with Irradi- 


ated Pet Milk. 
PET MILK COMPANY 
1 1447g Arcade Building, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 











Please send me, free of 
charge,’ Tempting Treats 
for Summer—for 2 or 4or6" 


State , 
(Offer limited to 
Continental U.S.) 
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The Development of Art Con- 
sciousness in Everyday Life 


(Continued from page 201) 


| women realize their heritage than the 
teacher of home economics. She has at 


her finger tips the intimate aspects of 
home life which are nearer to the hearts 
of the people than other phases of life. 
It also becomes her privilege and her 
duty to shape the ideals of the future 
homemakers of the country, which in- 





cludes both husbands and wives. 


As to the former, too much cannot be 


said to encourage teachers of homemak- 


ing and art to do everything in_ their 
power to instill into the future husbands 


of our girls the foundations upon which 
a harmonious home is built—harmonious 
in the art sense which forms a_back- 
vround for social, spiritual, and economic 
security, 

Although home economics teachers and 
teachers of related art will touch the mass 


of the students it must not be forgotten 
that their data is borrowed from. the 
school of fine arts, and that in the future 
as in the past they will have to rely upon 
that same school for technically skilled 


artists and valuable material. Thus each 


needs the other to give the people the 
understanding that will beautify their 
inner lives and material surroundings. 


An Exhibit on Money 
Management 


(Continued from page 207) 


(a) Insurance policy 
(b) Bank book for savings account 


(c) Education of children; picture of college 
campus with young people 
(d) Travel; pictures of trains, ships and beau 


tiful scenery 

(e) A library; picture of room with 
reaching the ceiling 

(f) A home; an attractive cottage 

(g) The retirement age; an elderly couple sitting 
quietly and happily together in) their own 
old-fashioned home 


book shelves 


Such a display as this offers a graphic 
way to work out special laboratory prob 
lems in the study of household budgets. 
For example, such problems as these might 
he proposed for class discussion in con- 
nection with the exhibit: 


1. Mr. and Mrs, Jones have two children of high 
school age; their income is $50 a week; how 
would you budget that income Which of 
these many possible expenses are most im 
portant and which could best be reduced ot 
eliminated ? 

? Mr. Jones wants to buy a home, instead of 
continuing to rent How much of an invest 

ment can he afford? What will it cost him 
each month to carry it? 


The young son is) showing marked musical 


talent If he can have lessons now, perhaps 
he can use his music later as a means ot 
helping himself through college. How can 


the budget be readjus te to permit this? 
Numerous events may happen to this 
| family, each one demanding an adjust- 
ment of the budget plans. The more true 
to life in your community, the more valu- 


able such problems will be 





TEACHING HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution io 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,”” and ‘World's 
New Dental Story,’ will also be sent 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530. Station C 








GRAPEFRUIT Delicious with 


A607 


ee a bottle on the table. Liberal 
dashes give zest to fruits. 
For Free Book of Recipes Write 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP, 
DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN. 
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MAKE DRESSES OF FABRICS MARKED 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


THEY WILL NOT SHRINK OUT-OF-FIT 















SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Sheure 
Dress Forme 
Skirt Gauges 


$500 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


Pins, Needles and 
Many Other tema. 
Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 








| 
FREE KITCHEN HELPS | 
Write for attractive leaflets al 
menu-making, cookery, charte| 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage 
Home Evonomics Department A-7 

KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 

















| CANDY, DEEP-FAT 
THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes, Chromium. 
Easy to clean, Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—35c Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
$c. Decorative designs §0c to $1.00. 
Bath ‘tloats) $0c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity) $3.50. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 
If no dealer near you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.O.D. 
Descriptive folder FREE 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
65 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y. 





























Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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